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CHarTeR XLIX. 


A NEW ARRIVAL. 


‘TJ OW can ye pipe, ye little birds, and I so weary, full of care ?’ 

inquires the poet in his desolation ; and the demonstration of 
happiness in our fellow-creatures, the while we are ourselves bowed 
down with trouble, jars on us even more cruelly than the glad 
voices of nature. It was Christmas-time, and into the bereaved 
little household in Cavendish Grove some echoes of the surrounding 
jollity perforce penetrated. Husbands came home from business, 
not for a few hours only, but for one or two days of gladsome leisure, 
and were received with shouts of delight from their juveniles. 
Sabey heard them, and for once could not thank Heaven for the 
happiness of children. No holly decked the house as in old times ; 
Matthew, old-fashioned in his habits, and somewhat conventional 
in his observances, had been fond of ‘keeping Christmas’ in the 
ancient fashion ; and the women, country-bred, had been wont to 
adorn every room with glistening leaf and ruddy berry; but they 
. could not do so now, for it would have been but a mockery of their 
woe. Below-stairs, indeed, the servant girl had permission, as usual, 
to invite her father and mother to the annual feast; but even she 
felt the gloom of Matthew’s absence, for master was—or, alas! had 
been—a great favourite with ler, as masters will be who never 
speak a cross word. Mary did not pretend to understand the ins 
and outs of the Moor Street question, but she had the faith which 
brings forth works; for when the butcher’s boy had ventured to 
tell her, not in malice, but as an interesting piece of news, that a 
reward was offered for Mr. Helston’s apprehension on the charge of 
having stolen ‘diamants,’ she had slapped one cheek for him with 
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such good will that—notwithstanding the season—he had not 
dreamt of offering the other, but had fled incontinently. Even 
the sprig of mistletoe which the greengrocer’s man had brought 
as a free gift had been received with a ‘ Drat your imperence !’ in- 
stead of that ‘Get along with you!’ which, while seeming to dis- 
courage, had invited him on previous occasions. 

Her ‘ other master,’ as she sometimes entitled Uncle Stephen,— 
being not so independent of spirit on her own account as on that 
of others,—she described as being ‘ very low in his mind,’ which she 
had plenty of opportunities of observing while she waited upon him 
at hislonely meals. For there were now times when even Amy had 
not the courage or the strength to share them. It was not mere 
disinclination that prevented her doing so. Although wounded to 
the very core by the apostasy of Mr. Durham with respect to 
Matthew, she was just enough to perceive that he was not to blame 
for being unable to resist the force of conviction; and never for a 
moment did she forget the obligations which she, and Sabey, and 
Matthew himself, were under to the good old man. It was her 
duty certainly to have borne him company in his solitude, and she 
would have done so had it been possible. But her spirits, already 
depressed by the catastrophe of Matthew, had been for the present 
fairly broken down by the loss of her lover. With Sabey, indeed, 
she kept up the appearance of philosophy ; for to have shown herself 
as she really was would have been to add a grievous weight to her 
sister’s burthen; but this effort to hide her feelings cost her dear, 
and rendered her still more unfit for the companionship of others. 

On Christmas-day, however, she did make shift to come down 
to dinner. (Sabey also had attempted to doso, but some pang of re- 
collection, or association, had proved too intense for her at the last 
moment, and she had remained upstairs with baby.) The meal was 
early, and, as it happened, it was the first time Mr. Durham and 
herself had met that morning. He looked very worn and wan, but 
mustered up a smile to greet her. 

‘If Ido not wish you a happy Christmas, Amy,’ he said, in a 
low and gentle tone, ‘ you will understand the reason.’ 

Even that was too much for the poor girl—or perhaps it was 
the tenderness with which he spoke that moved her—and she burst 
into tears. 

‘I am glad to see you cry, my dear,’ he said simply. ‘ Do not 
be ashamed of it,’ he added, perceiving her efforts to restrain her- 
self; ‘I would cry too if I could. How is Sabey ?’ 

‘The same—the same. Only, I think, the day—being what it 
is—has upset her.’ 

Mr. Durham sighed and held up his hands. 
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‘ Christmas-day !’ he murmured bitterly. ‘“Glad tidings of 
great joy!”’ 

‘It has done me good, however,’ said Amy humbly. ‘It has 
reminded me of my duty—my loving duty. Will you kiss me and 
forgive me, Uncle Stephen?’ 

‘I will kiss you, my dear, but I have nothing to forgive.’ 

‘Yes, yes; I have done wrong. Matthew himself would say 
so if he could speak. I have been hard and cruel to you.’ 

‘Not to me, my dear, not to me, but to yourself—and to 
another.’ 

‘ Then, I ask his pardon too,’ she murmured. 

‘May I tell him so?’ 

‘No, no; that is—any message from me would be misunder- 
stood.’ 

‘Do you know whither he is gone, Amy?’ 

‘No; don’t tell me; all is over between us, past and gone for 
ever. Spare me, I beseech you, spare me,’ she added implor- 
ingly. 
‘Well, we will speak no more of him just now. I wish you to 
know, however, that his last act before leaving England : 

‘ England ?’ 

‘Yes. I say, his last act was to draw up a will for me by which 
dear Sabey will very soon be freed from at least material anxieties. 
I mention it in case, for her child’s sake, such fears, in addition to 
her other woes, should be pressing upon her.’ 

‘How good and kind you are!’ 

‘She does not think so,’ sighed Uncle Stephen. 

‘ Indeed, indeed she does!’ cried Amy earnestly. 

‘And does she know how I have been convinced against my 
will as regards Matthew ?’ inquired the old man eagerly. 

‘ Oh, no; oh, no. If she did—with me, much as I love Matthew 
and believe in him, and shall do so while life is in me, it is dif- 
ferent—but——’ 

‘* But if Sabey knew—” you were about to say.’ 

‘Uncle Stephen, she must never know.’ 

‘I understand. If she did, she would not take a penny of my 
money, dead or alive; and never forgive me.’ 

* Indeed, I fear it.’ 

‘ But if, in the mean time, something should occur which puts 
beyond all doubt—all hope—the question on which we differ ? ’ 

‘You mean, if Matthew should be proved guilty ?’ 

‘Yes. Do not be angry ; I merely put a supposititious case ; if 
you will have it so, an impossible one.’ 

‘In such a case,’ said Amy slowly, ‘ the child might benefit by 
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your good intentions; the mother would die. But there can be 
no such proof.’ 

Here there was a loud double knock at the front door. ‘ What 
is that ?’ cried Amy, with a quick start. 

‘I cannot tell. It may be what I fear and you deny.’ 

She shook her head. ‘It is not that,’ she said. 

‘And yet you shuddered, Amy.’ 

‘Yes; because it may be tidings of his death—of his dis- 
honour, never.’ 

Here the door opened, and the servant-maid was pushed aside by 
a short, spare old man, with withered face, but keen and piercing 
| eyes. ‘How are you?’ he said quickly. ‘You don’t know me, but 
I know you. You're Mr. Durham—his uncle, like myself; and 
you are Amy Thurlow, his wife’s sister.’ 

‘It is Mr. Roger Helston, from Latbury,’ explained Amy to 
| Uncle Stephen. 
| ‘ Yes, I believe so ; though things have happened enough to make 
one doubt one’s own identity,’ put in the visitor with irritation. 
‘What is the meaning of it—this reward for Matthew’s appre- 
hension ?’” 

‘It is an infamous and lying charge made by Lady Pargiter,’ 
answered Amy. 

‘Of course it is. My nephew,and a thief! Why, damn her 
impudence! I’d as soon believe he was—well, a unicorn. But 
| what does it mean? Il make her pay for it ; he shall have the 
best counsel in all England—Stork must lead—if it costs me a 
thousand pounds. We’ll lay the damages at ten thousand. 
Where is he ?’ 

‘Heaven only knows,’ said Mr. Durham gravely. 

* Oh, I see,’ replied the other impetuously : ‘ Matthew has not 
turned up yet. Stork shall be retained, however, forthwith. My 
nephew, and a Helston, called a thief! That shall cost her 
ladyship a pretty penny. Where’s Matthew’s wife ?’ 

‘She is upstairs, sir,’ said Amy, ‘ too unwell both in mind and 
body——’ 

‘ Ay, ay, sick and sorry too, no doubt,’ interrupted the other 
| brusquely. ‘I see youare going todine. As I have touched nothing j 
| since I read this cussed thing at Latbury last night, Ill just sit 
down and peck a bit. At meals I never listen to any matter of 
moment, the discussion of which always interferes with digestion ; i 
but after dinner you shall tell me what it all means.’ 

The first tidings Mr. Helston senior had heard of Matthew’s 
disappearance had, it seemed, been derived from the publication 
of the reward, since he had just returned from America, whither 
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he had been on important business. If it was not his habit to 
listen to other people at dinner, that did not prevent his talking 
himself; and before the meal was over, he had put his companions 
in full possession of the reasons for his presence in Cavendish 
Grove. 

After Matthew’s departure fyom Latbury he had missed him 
much, and would gladly have held out the hand of reconciliation. He 
seemed to have expected that the young fellow would have made 
the first advance ; but, as he did not do so, pride stepped in and 
moved him to send for a far-away cousin of about the same age 
as Matthew to fill his place in the office. This youngster, as he 
had previously satisfied himself, had one good point—he had not 
the slightest leaning towards the mechanical arts. But with this 
negative virtue his merits appeared to have ended. No Madge 
had any metal to attract him, but, on the other hand, he had been 
very impressionable to the charms of Moll and Bet. His be- 
haviour, indeed, had scandalised the old lawyer not alittle. ‘ Now, 
Matthew,’ said the old man (as though poor Amy had been a lay 
figure), ‘ had only made a fool of himself with gals on two occa- 
sions ; the first was a mere fleeting fancy——-_ Eh?’ 

For Uncle Stephen, whose thoughts had flashed to Bleak Street 
and Lucy Mortlock, here groaned involuntarily. 

‘Oh, there was nothing wrong, sir,’ continued Mr. Helston with 
irritation, imagining that he had been called to order on the ground 
of propriety; ‘ moreover, the young woman most fortunately ran off 
with somebody else. The other affair was more serious. Miss 
Thurlow’s presence, of which you are so good as to remind me, pre- 
vents my speaking upon that subject. I still think Matthew’s 
marriage was a mistake, but I have forgivenit. Well, as I say, he 
made but two escapades among the petticoats—which is much 
below the average. Then, Richard (his successor) was a born fool 
besides—the very last thing (not even excepting a knave) which is 
wanted in a lawyer’s office. To give you an extreme instance of 
it, it was he himself who on the very day of my return to Latbury 
pointed out to me the reward in the newspaper, thinking doubt- 
less to curry favour with me, or that it would give me pleasure to 
hear that poor Matthew was introuble. “ Thank you, Dick,” I said, 
“ for opening my eyes.” “That Mr. Matthew must be bad indeed,” 
he simpered. ‘ You’re a liar,” I answered. “ What I thanked you 
for was for letting me see into your character. That you were an 
idiot of course I knew, but I did not know you were a scoundrel,” 
And I sent him packing. If Matthew chooses to come back to 
Latbury and be my partner, the place is open to him.’ 

‘Alas, sir, you forget that your nephew is lost to us:’ sobbed 
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Amy. She admired this old fellow for his sure and simple faith, 
and gave more credit to his honest indignation than perhaps it 
deserved. If Matthew had not borne his name, it is possible that 
the ties of blood would not so easily have moved him. As it was, 
his nephew’s disgrace cast a shadow on himself which his proud 
nature resented. As for Uncle Stephen, he felt that two minutes’ 
private talk with the old lawyer must of necessity scatter his con- 
fidence in his nephew’s innocence to the winds, and in all proba- 
bility his good will with it. 

‘Lost!’ echoed Mr. Helston contemptuously. ‘He won’t be 
lost for long now that I have come to look for him. What’s the 
matter ?’ 

The maid had entered and whispered to Amy that there was 
some one in the hall who wished to speak to her ‘ very pertickler. 
And, oh! please, miss, it’s a perliceman.’ 

Poor Amy’s nerves for once failed her, but not her faith. She 
believed that some crisis had occurred in Matthew’s case, or that 
Lady Pargiter had taken some cruel step. For the moment she 
could neither move nor speak. 

‘What’s the matter?’ repeated Mr. Helston, addressing the 
maid. 

‘Oh, sir, there’s a perliceman in the passage.’ 

‘ What of that? One would think it was a burglar.’ 

He stepped nimbly to the door, where, indeed, one of the 
force was standing in the attitude of attention. 

‘Now, my man, what is it?’ 

‘I have a message for Miss Amy Thurlow, sir, from Inspector 
Brail.’ 

‘Very good; here she is. Let’s have it.’ 

‘Mr. Matthew Helston has been found, mum.’ 

‘God in heaven be thanked!’ she cried. ‘Alive and well?’ 

‘Oh, yes, alive, mum ; but not to say well and hearty. Ihave 
been sent on ahead in a hansom cab to say as he will be here in 
half an hour. They’re obliged to bring him pretty slow. He'll 
have to be put to bed and looked to.’ 

‘ Port—a glass of port for the young lady,’ cried Mr. Helston 
vehemently. ‘That’s right. You're better now, aint you? You 
won't go into hysterics, not you; you're not a fool, like Cousin 
Richard.’ 

His rough but kindly tones had the best effect upon the poor 
girl. Mere sympathy and tenderness would have destroyed her 
self-possession utterly. 

‘He is not ill—I mean, not dangerously ill?’ she mur- 
maured, 
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‘No, mum; only a bit weak and off his head, having had 
nothing to eat for the last eight-and-forty hours.’ 

‘Nothing to eat on Christmas-day!’ exclaimed the old lawyer. 
¢ What can it all mean ?’ 

Amy had flown upstairs to her sister, so that his inquiry was 
addressed to Mr. Durham. Uncle Stephen, however, only shook 
his head and murmured, ‘I know nothing.’ The question that 
trembled on his own lips was, ‘Is he innocent?’ ‘ But they could 
not frame it. 

There was a sharp knock at the front door ; a sound of slither- 
ing footsteps as of men carrying some heavy body. But Uncle 
Stephen knew nothing of it. With a muttered cry of ‘ Matthew! 
Matthew!’ which seemed to well from his very heart, the old man 
had fainted away. 


Carter IL. 


FOUND. 


Are men better than they seem, or worse? is a question that 
we are apt to answer according to our own circumstances in rela- 
tion to them. When Fortune smiles upon us, our fellow-creatures 
appear in rose tints. ‘ There is a deal of kindness in the world,’ we 
observe when we don’t want it; or, at the least, ‘ Depend upon it, 
there is something good in everybody.’ When Fortune frowns, we 
alter our opinion on this subject—it must be confessed, not altogether 
without reason. On the whole, it seems doubtful whether one is 
more often surprised by an act of generosity or by one of base- 
ness. I have known quite noble things done by almost the last 
persons in the world one would have thought capable of them; and 
also, alas! some very base actions performed by the most high- 
principled persons. In many cases, perhaps, it has in reality been 
the merest toss-up whether the man should behave like a hero or a 
scoundrel; but we, who know nothing of the inward struggle, can 
only judge by the result. Although Mr. Signet had not absolutely 
told Miss Amy Thurlow that, if she would marry him, he would not 
prosecute her brother-in-law for theft,—but that if she wouldn’t, 
he would pursue him with the utmost rigour of the law,—their last 
interview had certainly left upon her an impression of that nature. 
Perhaps the jeweller had not been unwilling that she should think 
the worst—even though it must needs put his own character in no 
very agreeable light—but though he had, as it were, held the screw 
in his fingers, he had had, to do him justice, no intention of put- 
ting it on. His nature was not chivalric, but he was not a Colonel 
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Kirk ; and before he had proposed that bargain to Amy, vt us 
remember, he had positively forbidden Mr. Brail to take any steps 
towards Matthew’s apprehension. When he returned an un- 
successful suitor from Cavendish Grove, the detective informed 
him of Mr. Barlow’s visit, and not only very frankly set before 
him all that that gentleman had stated, but also (for which, as we 
know, he had his private reasons) said all that could be said in 
favour of his mission. 

‘ He is not gone to Paris on your behalf—of course not—but 
the main object of his journey is to reclaim the diamonds; 
and, considering his connection with Helston, he has as good a 
chance 


‘It’s all nonsense,’ interrupted Mr. Signet irritably. ‘The 





game’s up. If Lady Pargiter were not such a brute, I’d throw up~ 


the sponge and pay up at once.’ 

‘That would be madness indeed, Mr. Signet. Where’s her 
receipt ?’ 

‘What the deuce does the receipt signify, Mr. Brail, if she can 
prove the diamonds to be in Helston’s possession? Not that 
they’re there now, of course. He sold ’em for what they will fetch. 
My money is as good as gone.’ 

‘If I felt sure of that, I’d get it out of his skin.’ 

‘I don’t want his skin,’ snapped Mr. Signet. ‘They may all 
be hanged together, for what I care.’ 

He used even a stronger word than ‘ hanged ;’ while the com- 
prehensiveness of his ‘all’—though, fortunately, Mr. Brail did 
not know whom it included—was appalling. The most that the 
detective could extract from his employer was a promise that he 
would make no overtures to Lady Pargiter without previously 
communicating with him. 

On the second morning came Mr. Barlow’s letter from Paris, 
the contents of which revived Mr. Brail amazingly. They pointed 
to nothing certain, it is true, but they aroused his flagging interest 
in the case, just as the whimper of a trusty hound will put heart 
in the desponding sportsman: they might not kill the fox, but 
there was an end to ‘drawing blank,’ at all events. The 
diamonds were in Paris, at present undisposed of, and every day 
would render their negotiation more dangerous. Surely Mr. 
Signet would now entrust him with the commission of gaining 
possession of them? There would be a difficulty, unless they 
could be absolutely identified, in getting a warrant for the appre- 
hension of this man Butt, but that could be surmounted. The 
inexplicable objection that his employer had evinced to the arrest 
of Helston no longer applied to the case—for Helston had not got 
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the diamonds, though he had doubtless been their original appro- 
priator. Above all, the discovery of the woman gave Mr. Brail 
great hopes. 

With Mr. Barlow’s letter in his hand, he was about to start 
from his chambers—he occupied a second floor in the lane at the 
back of the Temple—for Paulet Street, when a telegram was put 
into his hand. It detailed as succinctly as could be all that had 
happened at the Hotel de la Fontaine on the previous night, with a 
verbatim copy of the note found in the bosom of the murdered girl. 

Mr. Brail’s first act on the receipt of this astonishing intelligence 
was characteristic. He telegraphed to a French commissioner of 
police with whom he was acquainted, that the jewels in possession 
of the assassin were in all probability the Pargiter diamonds, and 
laid claim to them in the name of their owner, pending further 
and more authoritative proceedings. 

Then he began to give his attention to the mere matters of 
life and death. What engaged his deepest attention was, of course, 
the last message of the murdered girl: 

‘M. H. is still in Moor—No— starving. For God’s—— 
haste.’ 

Some of the blanks he could easily fillin. ‘ Matthew Helston 
is still in Moor Street. No. He is starving. For God’s sake, make 
haste,’ was what he made out the message to be. But what did 
that ‘No’ mean? Ifshe had found her information as to his where- 
abouts incorrect, that was surely—making every allowance for 
haste and fear—not the way in which she would have expressed 
herself. That ‘No,’ therefore, doubtless stood for Number; and 
the missing figures were 10: No. 10 Moor Street being Lady 
Pargiter’s address. If Mr. Signet had been present he would 
have exclaimed, ‘Then, Helston is there after all. I always said 
that woman was capable of anything!’ But Mr. Brail jumped 
tonosuch conclusion. He touched a hand-bell, and a sharp-looking 
Hebrew youth was by his side in an instant. 

‘Has Brown made his report this morning ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Where is he ?’ 

‘Gone home to bed. He lodges in Milford Lane.’ 

‘That is but a stone’s-throw. Bring him in ten minutes, and 
Pll give you half-a-crown ; if you do it in less time, [’ll give you 
ten shillings.’ 

We talk of the marvels of electricity, but the attraction of 
metals for a Jew-boy puts lightning into the shade. In seven 
minutes Brown was in the room, dishevelled, panting, and in his 
shirt-sleeves, but still Brown. 
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‘You have been on duty in Moor Street every night since 
this diamond robbery. Are there any houses in it let in lodg- 
ings?’ 

© Well, there are hotels, sir.’ 

* Will you answer my question ?’ 

‘There are no lodging-houses ; it is too fine a place.’ 

‘ And all the houses are occupied ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. That is, all the furnished houses. There is one, 
however, unfurnished.’ 

‘What number ?’ 

‘Number 11, sir.’ 

Mr. Brail gave a sudden start; then scratched his leg, as if a 
flea had bitten him. 

‘Does any one ever enter it?’ he inquired in an indifferent 
tone. 

‘ Only the caretaker, sir—a shabby, shambling sort of fellow. 
I’ve seen him let hisself in with a latch-key.’ 

‘ Often?’ 

‘ Well, yes, sir; every night, mostly.’ 

‘Last night ?’ 

‘Well, no, sir; not last night.’ 

‘The night before ?’ ; 

‘Well, no, sir. Now you speak of it, I have not noticed him the 
last night or two.’ 

‘ There’s a bill in the window, I suppose ?’ 

‘No, sir, there’s no bill; the house is let. They were saying so 
at the public-house.’ 

‘What did they say ?’ 

‘ Carberrys’ man, the house-agents in Bond Street—he was taking 
a dram the other night—-said they had let it a month ago to some 
gentleman, but they had not seen the colour of his money. I 
think there’s some hitch about it.’ 

‘Perhapsso. That will do. You may goto bed again. Noah, 
call a growler.’ 

‘Don’t you mean a hansom, sir?’ 

‘I think Isaida growler. That boy is getting to think for 
himself, muttered Mr. Brail, ‘ which will be his ruin.’ 

In two minutes the detective was being driven at a rapid rate 
to Bond Street, in company with two members of the force whom 
he had picked up from a police-station on his way. It being 
Christmas-day, the streets were comparatively clear; so that Mr. 
Brail’s suggestion to the driver to ‘look alive’ could be carried 
out ; but the same circumstance might have proved an obstacle to 
the detective’s wish for speed, if his own character had been less 
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determined. At Carberrys’ there was only one clerk on the 
premises, and, as he briefly but distinctly informed his visitor, he 
was not there to do business with any one on Christmas-day. ‘So 
you'll just have to wait for the key of No. 11 Moor Street till to- 
morrow morning,’ was his peroration. 

‘Very good ; it was in mere civility to Carberry that I asked 
the favour,’ returned Mr. Brail. ‘It will not take us five minutes 
to break the door open. Perhaps your employers would prefer 
that course. I am a detective policeman. Good morning.’ 

He not only got the house-key on the instant, but a little oil to 
make it turn softly in the lock; and on they drove. 

Moor Street was as silent and dull as usual, and even a 
trifle duller. Its tenants were mostly in the country, keeping 
Christmas—or rather, having it kept for them; but No. 11 was 
by far the dreariest house in the street. It had been empty only a 
month or two, but signs of neglect, though not of decay, had become 
already manifest. The shuttered windows were black with dust, 
and in a less fashionable neighbourhood (where street-boys are 
allowed) would undoubtedly have been broken. Under the shelter- 
ing porch the accumulated mud looked filthier by contrast with 
the surrounding snow. 

Mr. Brail got out first and opened the door; one policeman 
swiftly followed him, and the other remained in the cab, with his 
eye on the area steps. If he had been seen outside, and on the 
watch, there would have been a ten-deep semicircle of spectators 
round him in as many seconds. 

Within No. 11 all was not so neglected as without. Much 
to their astonishment, the hall was furnished in the ordinary 
manner, but it struck damp and cold, and, quietly as the two men 
closed the door behind them, the sound reverberated through the 
house. With one hasty glance around him Mr. Brail led the way 
upstairs, exploring room after room, while his companion remained 
on the landing, lest a rabbit should bolt from the burrow by some 
second hole. If they spoke to one another it was in whispers, and 
when they replied it was in monosyllables, or more often by a 
mere gesture. There was not a living thing to be seen except the 
spiders; nor was there an article of furniture save, as we have 
said, in the hall. In the drawing-room, the faded splendours of 
the ceilings and the carved marble of the mantelpieces. rendered 
the surrounding barrenness still more marked. 

Returning to the hall floor, they still found no traces of 
recent tenancy, and they explored the kitchen and offices with 
the same result, The caretaker, as Mr. Brown had called him, 
had either only visited his charge occasionally, or was a man 
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strangely indifferent, for one of his calling, to his personal com- 
fort. 

‘There is not a soul in the place,’ observed the policeman, 
speaking above his breath for the first time. 

‘I am sure I don’t know,’ returned Mr. Brail coolly. ‘We 
have not tried the cellar.’ 

The door, which was next the pantry and in the centre of the 
house, as cellar-doors should be, was locked. Mr. Brail stooped 
down and examined the jambs and the keyhole. ‘This has been 
opened recently,’ he observed coolly. ‘Light your lantern and 
keep your staff handy. Now give me the jemmy.’ 

In two minutes, by aid of this ingenious instrument, the door 
was forced open, and discovered a flight of steps leading into 
darkness. The atmosphere was close and, by comparison with 
that of the outer air, even warm. They descended the steps, and 
presently the policeman’s bullseye flashed upon a human figure 
lying on a mattress and wrapped in a railway-rug. His face was 
white and wan, and his eyes gazed vacantly upon the light and 
them. 

‘I thought so!’ exclaimed Mr. Brail, allowing himself a mo- 
mentary gratification at the confirmation of his own astuteness. 
‘It is the very man.’ 

‘ The Butterfly Wing will do it,’ murmured the prostrate figure. 
‘ The mistake was in the head of the Nut.’ 

‘The gent is drunk,’ observed the policeman, with a shake of 
the head that suggested something more than reprobation—a 
pathetic regret that the circumstances did not permit of the other’s 
being taken into custody—‘ run in.’ 

‘Go to Dr. Creyke, you fool; he lives at No. 6 in the next 
street ; bring him here immediately,’ cried Mr. Brail with a con- 
tempt that bordered on savagery. Then he knelt down tenderly 
enough by the side of the mattress, and, pulling a flask from his 
pocket, applied it to Matthew’s lips. 

‘ You shall have soup at Carberrys’, my poor fellow, if I make 
it out of that young man’s liver,’ he murmured consolingly ; ‘ and 
then you shall be took home.’ 
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CHapTer LI. 


THE KEY TO THE ENIGMA. 


Martruew He ston had been lying in his own bed in Cavendish 
Grove for many a day before he got his wits back, much less was 
able to give any account of his disappearance. If a less skilful 
man than Dr. Creyke had been sent for by Mr. Brail, or if there 
had been a few more hours’ delay in finding the Lost Man, he would 
have been found dead. 

As it was, the comforts which poor Sabey had provided in her 
hopings against hope for his reception, ‘in case he should have 
met with some accident or have been taken ill,’ and which even 
Amy had looked upon with tender pity rather than approval, were 
eminently useful. The hot bath to be prepared at a few minutes’ 
notice—and which was ready by the time he was carried over 
the threshold—the fire in his room, the beef-tea (for, so long had 
been his abstinence that no more solid food could be given to him) 
were all factors, and not unimportant ones, in the slowly worked- 
out sum of his recovery. 

After the first day or two, however, the doctor pronounced the 
patient out of danger. 

‘It is now merely a question of time,’ he explained to Uncle 
Stephen, ‘or rather, of constitution (which is gaining ground), versus 
exposure, want, and cerebral excitement (the effects of which are 
vanishing); it is the last which will remain the longest, and is the 
least explicable.’ 

‘ Gad, I think it’s explained easily enough,’ said Mr. Durham. 
‘To be locked up in defiance of the Habeas Corpus Act for three 
weeks in a cellar is enough to “ cerebrally excite” a saint.’ 

‘It is not that, sir,’ said the doctor coolly (he had a very grey 
head and shaggy white eyebrows, from which, combined with his 
long standing in the profession, he had obtained the sobriquet of 
‘ Nestor Creyke,’ and he treated all the world as his grandchildren). 
‘ He has not been suffering from mental irritation, as you imagine; 
he has not been thinking even of getting out of his place of con- 
finement ; his symptoms are the same with those I have observed 
in a patient of mine who has devoted himself too exclusively to 
weighing the sun on an empty stomach.’ 

Uncle Stephen, who was as yet by no means himself again, 
permitted himself a quiet smile, but said nothing. After what 
had occurred, he thought it generally advisable to say very little. 
Most gentlemen of his age and reputation would haye deeply re~ — 
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sented the complete and utter failure of his own forebodings, but 
for his part he was only ashamed of them. When Sabey came 
every morning to her half-opened door to give him a kiss—which 
was all he saw of her, for she never left her husband, day or night— 
he felt that he was obtaining it under false pretences. How would 
she feel towards him, he wondered, when she came to hear from his 
own lips—for he was resolved to tell her—that he had been a 
traitor to Matthew, not at heart, indeed, but in his too logical 
mind ? 

On the second day of Matthew’s return Mr. Helston the elder, 
who had in the interim very thoughtfully absented himself, 
leaving the little household to take uninterrupted charge of its 
sick man, dropped in to dinner. He seemed to take it for 
granted that bygones were bygones—indeed, that he, in fact, had 
been the person aggrieved—and that it was out of the question 
that he should be otherwise than welcome. After earnest inquiries 
as to the health of his nephew, he proceeded to unburden his mind 
upon a matter with which it appeared to have been much exercised. 

‘Who, may I ask,’ inquired he, ‘is Mr. Frank Barlow ?’ 

Poor Amy turned scarlet ; but Uncle Stephen answered calmly, 
‘A very kind and honest fellow, who lives next door to us.’ 

‘Ah, a friend of the family, I presume,’ said Mr. Helston, ‘though 
I never heard of him. Well, that explains what I should other- 
wise consider a most infernal piece of impertinence. When I left 
you yesterday I drove straight to Stork’s, Q.C., who had gone to 
spend the day at his club. His clerk said it would be as good as 
his place was worth to send to him there on business ; so I called 
this morning (when, by the by, he apologised very politely, saying 
that, as a family man, he made a point of spending his Christmas- 
day in complete domesticity). 

‘“¢ Well,” said I, “ there is no hurry in the matter I called about ; 
only, I wished for certain to secure your services in an action for 
libel which will at once be instituted by a nephew of mine against 
one Lady Pargiter.” 

‘“ Now, that’s curious,” he said; “ for I am retained in that 
affair already.” 

‘s¢ What! for the defence? By that woman?” 

‘No; for the prosecution. I got a telegram from Paris last 
night, from your nephew’s attorney, Mr. Frank Barlow.” 

‘« The deuce you have!” said I. ‘I didn’t even know he had 
anattorney. Ithought I had been pretty quick in securing Stork ; 
and also, as Matthew’s uncle, I think I might have been trusted 
to do it.”’ 

‘But Mr, Barlow didn’t know you were in town,’ observed 
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Uncle Stephen conciliatingly ; ‘nor even—dear me! how should 
he?’ 

‘I see; you mean that there was no reason to trust to me 
before yesterday,’ returned the old man drily. ‘ Well, perhaps not. 
But this young fellow—Stork told me he was quite young—must 
be a deuced sharp practitioner.’ 

‘Mr. Barlow is a very intelligent man,’ observed Uncle Stephen, 
taking care to avert his eyes from Amy, ‘ and to his astuteness and 
good will, as Mr. Brail told me yesterday, it is solely owing that 
our nephew is still alive. He went over to Paris and discovered 
in twenty-four hours where poor Matthew was. How he got there 
we don’t know even now, but he was starving. Brail’s view is that 
the man who shut him up there, whoever he was, had become 
savage because he couldn’t sell the diamonds, and had cut off his 
supplies of food. It’s one of the most abominable cases that were 
ever heard of. However, the villain has been arrested for the 
murder of somebody else by the French police.’ 

‘Then they will be sure to discover extenuating circumstances,’ 
put in Mr. Helston. ‘ However,’ he added, rubbing his hands, ‘ my 
Lady Pargiter, who called my nephew a thief, is, thank Heaven, in 
England. We shall trounce her.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Helston,’ cried Amy, ‘do not let us think of revenge 
and retribution now; let us only be thankful! If you could but 
see poor Sabey!—her heart has no room for aught but gratitude to 
Heaven for having sent her back her Lost One, even though he 
looks so ill and pale and weak.’ 

‘ My dear young lady,’ observed Mr. Helston coolly, ‘I hope he 
will look all that for some time to come, however rapid may be 
his recovery. His appearance in court under such circumstances 
will be worth an extra thousand pounds. One of the things to 
live for will be to hear Stork’s address to the jury.’ 

There never was a warmer partisan than Roger Helston, nor 
one who took a greater delight in fighting. 

There was fighting now, although at present of a desultory 
character, ‘all along the line,’ as regarded the ‘Great Moor 
Street Mystery, as it was called. Although Mr. Barlow, on the 
instant of receiving news from the detective of Matthew’s dis- 
covery, had taken action, as we have seen, on his behalf, his 
innocence was by no means established in other quarters. The 
conviction of it did not strike even Mr. Signet with the force with 
which it struck Mr. Barlow; while Lady Pargiter, still without her 
diamonds, was quite as ready to believe Helston had taken 
them as ever. It was true that he had been found imprisoned, 
and under circumstances of some discomfort, but that might have 
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arisen from a quarrel between him and his confederates over the 
spoil. Not one jot did she abate of her confident virulence against 
both him and his employer, which the latter met with defiance, 
indeed, but a little secret misgiving. For, even supposing 
Helston had no hand in abstracting the jewels, if they had been 
taken from him by force after they had been handed to him by 
Lady Pargiter, the jeweller would be equally responsible; if they 
were really proved to be in Paris, he felt that the mere absence 
of Matthew’s receipt for them would not invalidate her ladyship’s 
claim. 

As for Mr. Brail, as became a man of his prudence and pro- 
fession, he ‘ kept his mind open’ until the following circumstance 
dropped into it and filled up the aperture. 

On the second night after the discovery of Matthew Helston a 
certain shambling figure might have been seen furtively making its 
way up Moor Street till it reached No. 11, and in fact was seen 
by one who recognised it, as with trembling fingers it was en- 
deavouring to fit the latch-key into the door of the empty house. 
Mr. Brown, who was still on duty (in case of this very contingency, 
impossible though it might have seemed), arrested it. 

‘Don’t’ee, don’t’ee,’ it pleaded piteously; ‘I’ve only brought 
some bread and meat to eat upon the doorstep.’ 

‘Uncommon nice place for a picnic,’ observed Mr. Brown 
drily. ‘You opened the door, I suppose, for ventilation ? ’ 

Solomon himself would have found it difficult to reply to this 
question satisfactorily. Mr, Richard Dartmoor (for he it was) felt 
it to be unanswerable, and took refuge in physiological phenomena. 
‘When a man has had “ the jumps” fora day or two he don’t know 
rightly where he lives, but goes about trying doors.’ 

‘I see,’ said Mr. Brown, taking possession of the latch-key. ‘I 
shall have great pleasure in seeing you home.’ 

And he took him to the police-station. 

In saying that he had been suffering from ‘ the jumps’ (an un- 
scientific term for deliriwm tremens) Mr. Dartmoor had for once 
told the truth; and, what was still more extraordinary, he had 
been caught in the commission of what was (comparatively 
speaking) a good action ; though, in consequence of his late malady, 
and the alarm consequent upon his apprehension, it was some days 
before he could explain matters. 

On his failure to enlist John Rutherford in Captain Langton’s 
designs for carrying off the Pargiter diamonds, that gentleman had 
been compelled to turn his thoughts to some other scheme for 
accomplishing his purpose. And this was the ingenious device the 
Captain had hit upon. 
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No. 11 Moor Street was rather an ambitious residence for a 
gentleman who lived upon his wits to take in hand, but nevertheless 
he did so; though his delay in completing the preliminaries was 
so considerable that, as we have seen, it aroused tle suspicions of 
Messrs. Carberry. He had no intention, however, of furnishing the 
mansion, which he only required for temporary purposes. Its 
attraction for him—though not a sentimental one—lay in its being 
next door to Lady Pargiter’s. Not once, nor twice, but often, on his 
return in early winter mornings from ‘the Frobisher’ or other of 
his favourite haunts, had he mistaken—not through drunkenness, 
for he never drank, but from fatigue, the darkness of the night, 
rain, snow, and other causes—his own modest-looking lodging- 
house for another of the same pattern. The circumstance might 
have happened to every man, and might happen, he justly reasoned, 
again. Only, to make it happen in the particular case he had in 
his mind he took extraordinary precautions. He furnished the 
hall of No. 11 exactly as the hall next door was furnished, of 
which he took care to make a personal observation. Besides Mr. 
Dartmoor, he had two other assistants in his pay, and these he 
caused to be attired in the self-same livery—canary trimmed with 
silver lace—worn by the servants of Lady Pargiter. In this 
world, unhappily, no plan can be devised that shall be totally 
independent of ‘happy chance’ for its success; and more than 
once had all Captain Langton’s preparations been made in vain. 
Twice had Matthew Helston driven away in his cab with the 
diamonds according to expectation, but on each occasion one or 
other of Lady Pargiter’s tall footmen had been standing at the door 
watching the weather, or in rapt admiration of the stars, until the 
cab had turned the corner of the street, and the Captain’s oppor- 
tunity was lost. But the third time Fate relented and even played 
into his hands. 

The night, as we know, on which Matthew Helston disappeared 
was an exceptionally tempestuous one. The sky was starless, the 
wind was roaring, and the snow was falling heavily ; asort of night 
when in the country it is said ‘one cannot see one’s hand,’ and 
when in town the flickering gas affords but untrustworthy guidance. 
No sooner had Matthew left the portico of No. 10 than the footman 
slammed the door behind him to keep out the sleet and snow. 
Then came the Captain’s opportunity. John Rutherford had not 
driven twenty yards when the same footman (to all appearance) 
appeared at his side, having been sent, he said, by his mistress’s 
orders, to bring Mr. Helston back again—something had been for- 
gotten, or at all events his presence was imperatively desired, 
Matthew was surprised, no doubt; but the cabman was only 
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disgusted. With the wind and snow full in his face, he drove back 
to the open door (as it seemed) he had just quitted: the lights 
and the liveries flashed on his dazzled eyes, and then the 
door closed upon his fare—who was lying gagged and bound 
behind it. 

In a minute more the footman appeared with that message 
from his mistress with which we are acquainted, and which in- 
formed honest John that his employer had accepted Lady 
Pargiter’s hospitality for the night. He drove off nothing loath 
to go straight home instead of to Paulet Street, and in the full 
conviction that he had left Matthew Helston at No. 10. 

It was by no means Captain Langton’s object to kill his 
prisoner; not that, from any moral consideration, he was one to 
‘ draw the line ’ at murder, but because he knew that the law, which 
is so marvellously indifferent to other crimes against the person 
(as compared with those against property), does draw the line 
there. Nay, notwithstanding what had been stated to Captain 
Langton’s own disparagement in the way of nautical crime, the 
law does take some sort of cognisance of murder even at sea. 
About murder on land it is still more punctilious, and the Captain 
prudently refrained from irritating its susceptibilities by shedding 
blood. His intention was to keep his man in close confinement, 
in a place where ‘nobody would think of looking for him, till the 
diamonds of which he had been robbed should be disposed of: 
and this last enterprise he took into his own hands. 

Within half an hour after his victim was secured, the jewels 
were in the Captain’s lodgings, and he had shown himself at ‘the 
Frobisher,’ where many of the company, no doubt, thought he had 
been the whole evening. It would not have been difficult, in 
short, had circumstances required it, for him to have established 
an alibi. Some people—and especially when it is an important 
matter—can only think of one thing at a time; but this was not 
the case with the Captain. It was his habit, whenever it could be 
accomplished (asfat dumby whist), to kill two birds with one stone, 
and he had another object in his eye even when it was fixed on the 
Pargiter diamonds. When Phoebe Mayson parted company with 
Major Lovell she fell low indeed, but never quite so low as, in her 
self-humiliation and abasement, she had described herself to have 
done to Mr. Barlow. After her chance meeting with Matthew 
Helston, she had striven to live avirtuous life; a difficult task, indeed, 
for one who has fallen and is without the means of livelihood. It 
was during this period of well-nigh hopeless struggle that she had 
resided in Bleak Street and had become acquainted with Langton. 
She made no secret of her past nor of her good resolutions for the 
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future, and he was certainly not the man to shake them. She 
had probably never entertained any feeling towards him warmer 
than indifference. That is the relation, however, in which many 
—and much more respectable—young persons find themselves with 
respect to their future husbands—and for her there was a great 
excuse ; marriage in her case meant, or appeared to do so, salva- 
tion. Imagine what her life must have been as the debtor of 
that Bleak Street lodging-house keeper ! 

As to Langton, he was a married man, though, to do him justice, 
had he been a bachelor he would have sacrificed himself at the 
altar all the same rather than have been baulked of his fancy. 
When he coveted anything, he never put to himself the question, 
‘Is it right?’ (he would have considered that to have been 
a metaphysical absurdity), but, ‘ Can I be punished for acquiring it, 
and how much?’ To one who had just robbed and kidnapped a 
fellow-creature, bigamy seemed a venial offence—that is to say, it 
would entail no worse penalties than those he had already incurred. 
How he went through the form of marriage with the girl, and 
took her to Paris, and what came of it, weknow. Whct happened 
on the night of the murder we do not know; but it is probable 
that, from the vehemence of her accusations, he made a shrewd 
guess at the old relation between her and Matthew, and, incensed 
in his turn, described Helston to her (to spite her) as being in 
even a worse plight than he imagined him to be. There was no 
evidence that Langton meant to starve his victim. Mr. Richard 
Dartmoor had had, indeed, instructions to provide him nightly 
with a sufficiency of food, and to telegraph the state of matters in 
Moor Street to his employer every morning. Only, having given 
way to the seductions of liquor, ‘the jumps’ had seized him, and 
caused an intermittence in his visits to No. 11 that had been well- 
nigh fatal. 


Carrer LII. 


GATHERED THREADS. 


Tr was on New Year’s Day that. Matthew Helston recovered speech 
and gladdened Sabey’s heart with that first feeble utterance more 
than any bird in springtime gladdens his fond mate with a full 
tide of song. He had recognised her long before, but had been 
content to lie with his wasted hand in hers and his eyes fixed upon 
the loving face that could never gaze enough upon him. 

‘ Baby—Amy—Uncle Stephen—Frank ’—she had now men- 
tioned every name that was dear to him by turn, and she had as- 
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sured him all were well. Then he murmured something which 
even her quick ear could not catch ; but it sounded like ‘ Butter- 
fly—Nut.’ This gave her a pang of terror, since it surely showed 
that his mind was still astray. Since he repeated it, however, 
with fretful persistence, she sent for Amy. 

‘It must be something mechanical,’ was her verdict. ‘A nut 
is the head of a screw. Has it anything to do with Madge, 
Matthew ?’ she whispered softly. 

To see the light leap up in his weary eyes was like beholding a 
resurrection. There was no doubt of its having to do with Madge. 
So, with the doctor’s permission, she was brought upstairs and placed 
by the bedside of the patient. When he saw how bright and 
clean she was, he looked up in his wife’s face with a grateful smile 
that would have repaid a lifetime of oil-and-feather work. 

‘ Of course I looked after Madge,’ she murmured simply, ‘ when 
her master was away.’ 

Having contrived to express to the two women that if the 
nut on a certain screw were shaped like a butterfly, motion would 
be imparted to the machine, Matthew insisted upon Uncle Stephen 
being sent for to hear the news of that great discovery. 

‘I am so happy, dear uncle,’ he said. 

‘ You deserve to be so, my good boy,’ answered the old man 
with emotion—‘ if, at least, there is any truth in the theory of— 
compensation.’ 

Matthew shook his head. 

‘It is not the compensation-balance at all,’ he said; ‘the nut 
itself forms the fly.’ 

‘I see,’ said Uncle Stephen, though he didn’t. 

‘It was the one thing (though sometimes the cellar was too full 
of flying Madges) that kept me up in my prison,’ murmured 
Matthew. ‘ Whenever I thought of Sabey and the little one I sank 
gravewards.’ 

Then they understood how that, in the silence and solitude of his 
prison, he had thought out the problem of imparting motion to 
Madge, and thereby banished the despairing thoughts and longings 
which would otherwise have destroyed him. 

‘To be once more with you all is heaven itself,’ he whispered ; 
‘but next to that -—’ And again he murmured the name of his 
invention. ‘Oh, I am so happy, and so well content!’ 

Uncle Stephen’s face bore the old grave and pitying smile that 
so well became it. 

‘You think so, my boy, but you will never be content till you 
have found out three things—the square of the circle, the key of the 
Pyramid of Cheops, and the value of the number seven.’ . 
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‘There is something in that,’ admitted Matthew, with an 
answering smile. Then he asked for Frank ; and there was silence. 

‘He is not ill?’ he continued with anxiety. ‘You told me 
he was well; where is Frank, Amy ?’ 

Sabey answered for her, ‘ He returns from Paris to-day, and wil! 
be here this evening.’ 

It would have been of no use for Amy to have said ‘No’ when 
Matthew had asked for him. If he had asked for Mr. Signet or 
for Lady Pargiter, Sabey would have said, ‘They shall be here,’ 
and got them somehow. 

When Mr. Barlow did come, Sabey had the first hug of him 
in the parlour—for had he not saved her husband’s life ?—and 
Amy the second. 

‘Can you ever forgive me, Frank ?’ she sobbed. 

‘It is I who need forgiveness,’ he said simply. 

‘And I,’ put in Uncle Stephen so meekly and so softly tLat 
Sabey did not hear him. 

Amy cast such a look of earnest entreaty at him that his appeal 
was not repeated. He had satisfied his conscience by thus acknow- 
ledging his want of faith in Sabey’s presence and before witnesses ; 
and, since she had taken no notice of it, so much the better. He 
had neither the will nor the courage to make confession a second 
time. Sabey never knew that either Uncle Stephen or Mr. Barlow 
had ever lacked faith for a moment in Matthew’s innocence ; which, 
I am inclined to think, was fortunate. Once, in alluding to their 
past miseries, she admitted to Uncle Stephen that the recollection 
of them would remain with her for ever. ‘ There are some things,’ 
she said, ‘ which one can never forget.’ 

‘ Things are so different with me,’ returned the old gentleman 

his dry way: ‘ I forget everything.’ 

But, notwithstanding his lightness of speech, he had never con- 
gratulated himself more sincerely upon his reticence in a certain 
matter than on that occasion. 

Matthew, on the other hand, was told ‘all about it ;’ and he at 
once allowed that, with the facts they had before them, no men 
could have come to any other conclusion than that which had been 
so unwillingly arrived at by Mr. Durham and Mr. Barlow. 

‘Yet Sabey and Amy both believed in you, Matt,’ said Uncle 
Stephen remorsefully. 

‘That’s because they are women and without logical minds,’ 
explained Matthew cheerfully. ‘But we don’t love them less upon 
that account, mind you.’ 

If Matthew Helston had been slow to put lance in rest in 
defence of the fair sex, he would have been ingrate and recreant 
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indeed. It is probable that, since Mahomet’s time, no two women 
had ever shown more faith in one man than Sabey and Amy had 
done in his case’; for though they were unaware until afterwards 
of that little episode which seemed to connect his absence with 
Pheebe Mayson, it is my opinion that, if they had known it, it would 
not have made one pennyworth of difference in their view of 
matters. Facts may be stubborn things, but a woman’s trust with 
love to back it is like iron with teak behind it. 

It was not without some difficulty that Mr. Barlow got away 
from Paris to eat his New Year’s dinner in Cavendish Grove, 
since of course the police had need of him in connection with 
the murder of poor Phebe. He had doubted in his own mind as 
to whether he should tell Major Lovell who it was that he had 
seen lying dead that Christmas morning in the foreign city which 
had not held for her one single friend; or whose hand had done the 
deed ; nor was it, certainly, with any view of arousing his remorse 
or marring his butterfly pleasures that he did so; but, in his ignor- 
ance of the laws and customs of the country in which he found 
himself, he feared lest there should be some miscarriage of justice 
in the matter, and therefore appealed to the Major for advice. The 
manner in which that gentleman received his views astonished him 
not a little. He had anticipated a gentlemanly expression of regret 
at most; he had struck a match merely to light, as it were, an 
ornamental bowgie—and found he had fired a powder magazine. 

‘ Phoebe—murdered—and by that damnable scoundrel !’ 

His languid manners were thrown off with his velvet coat at 
once ; and, what surprised Mr. Barlow more than all, he insisted on 
going to see the murdered woman. 

He came back greatly agitated, and for the time (the effect 
lasted a week, perhaps) quite a different man. ‘It was I who 
killed her, Mr. Barlow,’ he exclaimed with bitter self-reproach, 
‘though that villain struck the blow.’ His passion against the 
criminal was terrible to witness. ‘If the law fails in its duty, as 
I am a living man I will not fail in mine.’ And, indeed, if 
Captain Langton had slipped through the fingers of Justice, he 
would without doubt have found himself in those of another 
avenger. ‘If money is wanted, Mr. Barlow,’ added the Major 
simply, ‘ there’s two hundred pounds, which, thank Heaven, I won 
at the cercle last night.’ 

However, asit happened, though he saved his head—par'ce que 
le pauvre homme était jaloux, it seemed—the Captain went to 
the galleys for life. 

The diamonds were found in his possession ; and, what was very 
curious, and showed the extreme audacity of the man, the very 
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case itself; indeed, he had only taken three of the jewels out of 
their ‘setting. The 500/. reward for their recovery Mr. Signet 
paid without a murmur; but the similar sum offered by Lady 
Pargiter for Matthew’s apprehension was, as Mr. Brail described it, 
rather a tooth-drawer for that lady. He had only discovered for 
her, you see, a prosecutor in an action for libel. 

The jewels, however, were, of course, handed over to her. 
Matthew acknowledged that he had received them from her and 
had given her a receipt; the reason of her non-production of 
which was peculiar. On the night of his disappearance Lady 
Pargiter, on her return from the ball, had found a note awaiting her 
from a high official personage which had given her great dis- 
satisfaction. It had been her desire to be invited to a certain 
entertainment given by Royalty itself, and for which she had 
intrigued and laboured with even more than her usual pertinacity. 
And the official personage had replied finally, though in the 
politest terms, in the negative. No wonder Matthew congratulated 
himself that night (little knowing to what he was doomed) that it 
was the last time he would stand in her ladyship’s presence and 
listen to her harsh and insulting tones. After his departure, and 
a few minutes passed in snarling at her maid, she had in a gust 
of passion—or perhaps for fear her humiliation should become 
known—snatched up the official note from the dressing-table and 
flung it into the fire. Only, instead of the note, she burnt the 
receipt for the diamonds which lay by its side! She discovered 
her mistake in an instant, and despatched Patty Selwood to bid 
the footman run after the cab. If he had been five minutes 
earlier he would have seen it coming back—with a facsimile of his 
canary-coloured self running by its side—to deposit its occupant at 
No. 11. As it was, he only saw an empty street. The absence of 
the receipt, though it made her ladyship ‘ fidgety,’ seemed of 
small consequence at the moment; but the next morning, when 
the disappearance of Matthew became known, it of course assumed 
immense importance. Thereupon ensued the course of duplicity 
upon Lady Pargiter’s part with which we are acquainted, and 
which justly exposed her to such grave suspicions ; and, on the 
other hand, her partial betrayal by Patty Selwood, whom cunning 
and hate combined had taught exactly how much to say. 

Nor did Lady Pargiter’s punishment end here. After Mr. 
Brail had got his money, he thought it his duty to acquaint her 
with the fact that her family diamonds had been pronounced by 
the French experts to be made of paste (and, indeed, it was for 
attempting to dispose of them as real ones that Captain Langton 
had got into trouble). Her incredulity, of course, was extreme, 
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and was expressed with characteristic vehemence ; but the fact was 
as the detective had stated. 

‘ For one table and the picture in it,’ observed Uncle Stephen, 
in reference to the comparative value of the morocco case, ‘ King 
Attalus gave Aristocles the Theban a hundred talents in silver.’ 

When convinced of her misfortune, her ladyship accused Mr. 
Signet of having substituted paste for her diamonds; but I am 
glad to say that that gentleman’s innocence of any such fraud was 
fully established. The Pargiter parwre had been composed of 
genuine stones at one time, when Mr. Ingot, her ladyship’s father, 
had endeavoured to dispose of them to the jeweller; and of 
course Mr. Signet had taken for granted that they were the same 
he had already valued and approved, though he had refused to 
give Mr. Ingot’s price for them. That worthy money-lender had 
disposed of them, however, before his death, and caused the 
counterfeits to be made. He concluded that their genuineness 
would never be questioned; that they would remain an heirloom 
in his family for ever; and if (as actually happened) some 
jeweller, as indeed he had recommended, should be made responsible 
for them, and they should be stolen while in his possession, what 
a good stroke of business it would be for-his daughter and heiress 
to receive 25,000/. of compensation for the loss of what was in 
reality worth about a hundred pounds! Unbappily, things turned 
out somewhat contrary to this astute gentleman’s expectations. 

Could aught have touched him there below, 


If aught of things that here befall] 
Could move him where he was at all, 


I don’t think the well-meaning old gentleman would have been 
pleased to hear what his daughter said of him when these circum- 
stances came to light. 

Let us have done with her, and rise from our tale with a sweeter 
taste in our mouth than that of harshness, pride, and greed. 


Cuaprer LITT. 


CONCLUSION. 


TxovuGH Lady Pargiter was herself merciless, she was the cause 
of mercy in others (which, perhaps, may be the reason, otherwise 
inexplicable, why such people are permitted to exist). Taking 
into account what she had suffered, and how the sparkling pride of 
her life had, as in a fairy tale, been changed into a handful of 
worthless pebbles, Matthew Helston withdrew from the prosecu- 
tion of her ladyship for malicious libel. So strongly, however, 
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was Uncle Roger for going on with it, that it would, perhaps, have 
been proceeded with but for Sabey’s opposition. 

‘Pray, pray let us have peace,’ she said; ‘God has been so 
good to us; let us not persecute any creature He has made.’ 

‘ Prosecute, prosecute,’ suggested Mr. Barlow, in gentle defence 
of the methods of legal procedure; but Sabey had made no mis- 
take in what she meant to say, and carried her point. 

There was nothing now, indeed, which, having once resolved 
upon, she failed to carry. She was the captain of the ship, and Amy 
the most efficient of first lieutenants. Matthew, as we know, 
had never aspired to domestic rule; and Uncle Stephen and Mr. 
Barlow had become her slaves. They felt that they could never 
make her reparation enough for a certain offence of the commis- 
sion of which she remained ignorant to her dying day. 

Uncle Roger, disenchanted of Cousin Dick, and earnestly de- 
sirous of a reconciliation with his only nephew, perceived that 
the shortest and surest way to it was through the good offices of 
his wife, and thus completed the sum of her subjects. He had 
counted on getting Matthew back to Latbury as his partner, and 
flattered himself, indeed, that he would have ‘ jumped at the offer.’ 
He declined it, or rather Sabey declined it for him, with the most 
gracious thanks. ‘ My husband is a man of genius,’ she said, * but 
it does not lie in the legal direction. He is the inventor of the 
Butterfly Nut.’ 

‘ Confound that Madge!’ muttered Uncle Roger(we may be sure, 
inaudibly), and complained most bitterly of his disappointment to 
Mr. Durham, ‘ It would serve Matthew right,’ he said, ‘ if I left 
all my money to a hospital.’ 

‘Very likely, my dear sir,’ replied Uncle Stephen; ‘ only, 
nobody is served right in this world.’ 

‘But what if I mean to do it, sir?’ returned the old gentle- 
man irascibly. 

‘Then it’s quite certain not to happen,’ was the quiet reply. 
‘Nothing does happen—it is not my remark—except the Unex- 
pected. I used to think Matthew the most unlucky man in the 
world. He reminded one of Thomas Tusser, who spread his bread 
with all sorts of butter, and none of it would stick ; yet see what a 
fortune he is making out of Madge after all.’ 

‘But he was all wrong about her; he can’t make her move an 
inch.’ 

‘Of course not. If he did that, my theory would be established 
beyond all question. But though the Butterfly Nut failed t here, 
the principle of the flying screw has been established by it. He 
could have ten thousand pounds for the patent to-morrow. Look 
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at the Pargiter diamonds—paste! Look at John Rutherford, 
supposed to have lied more than Charles the Ninth or the Duke 
of Gloucester, yet who stated the facts as he believed them.’ 

‘A nasty poaching vagabond,’ argued Uncle Roger, ‘who, Mr. 
Brail says, had meant to kill Matthew with a pistol, on his own 
account.’ 

‘That is another mistake, my dear sir. He bought the 
pistol to defend him against the designs of Dartmoor. We have 
heard all about it from the man’s own lips.’ 

‘Then why didn’t he tell us about Dartmoor’s designs ?’ 

‘Well, that again is curious. Rutherford is a man of his 
word (another example of the unexpected in a cabman, by the way), 
and had promised not to betray them ; and as he was quite certain 
in his own mind (and therefore wrong, of course) that he had left 
Matthew at Lady Pargiter’s, and that consequently Dartmoor 
could have had no hand in his disappearance, he held his tongue. 
Then, again, can anything—between ourselves—have been more 
unexpected than the conduct of our friend Mr. Barlow? I confess 
I used to think but very little of him.’ 

‘ A devilish sharp young fellow,’ put in Uncle Roger. 

Uncle Stephen shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Possibly ; sharp but 
narrow, like a needle—no head. Well, see how nobly he has come 
out of all this. But for him, our Matthew would have been lost 
to us.’ 

‘True,’ answered Uncle Roger; ‘I am indebted to him for 
that.’ 

‘ Notwithstanding the hospital,’ put in the other slily. 

‘Bother the hospital, sir! I shall give Barlow my London 
business.’ 

It was really astonishing how that visit to Paris had developed 
Mr. Barlow’s character. Of course it was not the mere going 
abroad—for there is no evidence that Mr. Cook’s excursionists 
are intellectually any the better for that—but the experience of life 
that had been opened up to him. It had evoked all sorts of 
qualities and feelings at the existence of which in him only one 
person in the world had guessed. In short, at bottom he was 
worthy of her. 

Before Amy married him he had become as a brother of his 
blood to Matthew; for had he not seen poor Phoebe at the very 
last and done his best to avenge her? Sabey, of course, knew all 
about it, and sympathised with him as only a good woman can witha 
rival—who is dead. Matthew did not talk much of his unhappy 
first love; but he thought about her a good deal—always tenderly, 
purely, and with gratitude, It was curious, and went to confirm 
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Uncle Stephen’s theory, that the nature of this man, so reticent and 
unsocial, should have been so thoroughly known and appreciated 
by three women ; two of whom may be said to have lived for him, 
and one to have died for him. 

It may be taken for granted that when a man is beloved—in 
honest fashion—by more than one woman, he is deserving of love. 

As to Uncle Stephen and Uncle Roger, I don’t know which 
idolised their nephew most ; and in one case at least it was quite 
independent of his success in the world. The success, however, had, 
I think, some influence upon his own character ; it unconsciously 
expanded under it in a genial and wholesome way, like a flower that, 
after a long winter, feels the kiss of the sun. He had no more disap- 
pointments, and only one regret. Yet, after all, was it not better 
even fur poor Phebe herself that she was dead? 

In the same desk in ‘which had been discovered that memo- 
randum of his tender forethought for her, there was now a scrap of 
paper, torn and bloodstained, on which were scrawled the words that 
had saved Matthew’s life; and on them—it is no dishonour to his 
manhood to confess it—he never looked without a tear. 


(The End.) 





Our Old Country Cotwnsg, 


THERE are many small country 

} towns that can hardly be regarded 

‘ as above the rank of villages, and 

_ yet they are full of interest, and 

abound with historical associations. 

# Among these, certainly, we may 

j place Hawarden (pronounced Har- 

| den), which is celebrated not only as 

™ the residence of Mr. W. E. Glad- 

©. stone, but forits charming surround- 

_| ings. It lies on the roads between 

‘| Chester, Hawarden, and Mold, and 

| is not nearly so much visited as it 

g4| would be if its beauties were more 

} fully known. The highway which 

' skirts the left bank of the river 

Dee overlooks the beautiful fields 

of Wirral, and the estuaries of the 

.4 Mersey and the Dee are plainly 

2 ie «| visible. Ifwestop at what is called 

Old Porch at Hawarden Village. Queen’s Ferry or King’s Ferry, ac- 
cording to the reigning monarch, and take a straight road on the 
left-hand side, we arrive, in half-an-hour’s walk, at the beautiful 
village or country town of Hawarden. The gates of Hawarden 
Castle are actually on the main street, and the village runs along 
the side of the park walls for fully half a mile. It is not at all 
unlike an old-fashioned French town, such as we see if we leave 
the banks of the Loire or the Meuse,.and wander for a mile or 
two in the country. There is a curious circumstance connected 
with Hawarden Castle that is not commonly known, and which 
singularly connects the Gladstone family, who now own it, with 
the Crown. William I. included it in a grant to his nephew, 
Hugh Lupus, and it was held by his successors under the name of 
Earl of Chester, and afterwards subordinately by the barons of 
Montalt, until it was resumed by the Crown, along with the title 
of Earl of Chester. Henry VI. granted it to Sir Thomas Stanley, 
and the house of Stanley held it until it was forfeited again to 
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the Crown, when James, Earl of Derby, was taken after the 
battle of Worcester and beheaded at Bolton. Cromwell sold it 
for some nominal sum to Serjeant Glynne, and it remained in 
his family till the sudden death of Sir Stephen Glynne in London, 
when it passed to his sister, Mrs, W. E, Gladstone. There are 
the remains of the original castle in the beautiful park. By the 
removal of vast heaps of rubbish, the previous form of the struc- 
ture, which was pentagonal, has been discovered. At one angle 
was the keep—a lofty circular tower—which is still nearly entire ; 
and from its summit are splendid views of the surrounding 


Hawarden Village. 


country, and the Vale Royal of Cheshire. Hawarden rectory is 
one of the richest in England, being estimated at more than 
4,000/. a year, and has always been an appanage of Hawarden 
Castle. The church is not very large, but it is irregular and pictur- 
esque, and from the churchyard may be seen one of the most beauti- 
ful views in England. The estuary of the Dee is like a lake when 
the tide is high, and almost every acre in the great district of Wirral 
—which is the name given to the isthmus of Cheshire that is 
bounded by the estuaries of the Mersey and the Dee—is stretched 
out before our view. The architectural feature which figures at 
the beginning of this chapter is very curious, and almost unique in 
England. The house, as it were, strides past its neighbours, and 
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forms a porch in its stride. There is a comfortable shelter below, 
and the space above is utilised for a room. 

The country town of Hawarden is very pleasing, and, like 
other places where there is a great house, there are many excel- 
lent dwellings on the outskirts of each end. The road that runs 
through it is very wide and commodious, and there are one or two 
quaint signs hanging out, and supported by wrought iron of ex- 
cellent design and work. It has seen some troublous times in 
days of old. The advanced guard of the sagacious Henry II. 
marched through it, commanded by the king himself, to encounter 
David and Conan, the heroic sons of Owen Gwynedd, and the 
encounter took place very near here. About two miles from 
Hawarden is a thickly-wooded dell, which a traveller might 
easily pass by without remarking ; indeed, it is not very readily 
found, even if we are in quest of it. In this dell is a very in- 
teresting ruin, thickly mantled with ivy, which bears the name of 
Ewloe Castle. Hardly anything is known of its history, or even 
with certainty’who its founder was; but it probably was a rendez- 
vous for the forces of the Welsh patriots.. They drew the English 
army, which was under the personal command of Henry Plantagenet, 
the conqueror of Ireland, into a defile which is a continuation of 
the dell where Ewloe Castle stands, and routed it with dreadful 
slaughter. The little stream that flows past this ancient castle is 
called Wepre brook, and it runs through the wood called Coed 
Ewloe. Flint Castle was a near point for supports, and doubtless 
was in commission. I could hardly recommend any stranger to 
these regions to make a visit to Flint. It lies in a country of 
unsurpassed beauty; but for some reason or other, though its sur- 
roundings have always been prosperous, the county town is 
squalid; and though the castle abounds with interest, it is so 
indifferently kept that I could not find any scene in the ancient 
place I should wish to be responsible for recommending a tourist 
to make a pilgrimage to examine. There is one old town here, 
Holywell, that no one who is in the vicinity should neglect to 
visit. There are several picturesque views in it, though mills have 
rather modernised some parts of it; but the chief interest centres 
in the beautiful chapel that has been built over the well. The 
well stands ina great groined canopy, with finely-moulded ribs 
and excellently well carved bosses, and over it is the chapel. The 
mouldings in the windows of the chapel, and the small shafts, are 
of exquisite design. The well is fed by a cool spring of singular 
brightness, and is twelve feet long, seven feet wide, and five feet 
deep. The cool crystal water never alters in temperature, either 
in summer or winter; and it is so clear that the smallest objects 
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are as visible at the bottom as if no water intervened. The 
copious supply is not affected by the heaviest rains or the longest 
droughts, and it is estimated by Pennant that twenty-four tons 
per minute are continually flowing. In case this does not convey 
at first an adequate idea of the immense volume that runs to 
waste, it may be said that it would supply two towns of half a 
million inhabitants each with twenty galluns of water daily for 
every inhabitant. Of course, the well can boast of a miraculous 
origin among the simple inhabitants. 

About the beginning of the seventh century, Prince Caradoc 
was greatly smitten with the attractions of Winefred, who was a 
devout young lady of high respectability, but who refused— 
rightly, as events proved—to return his attentions. She fled away 
on account of his power, and he followed her from hamlet to ham- 
let until he fell in with her at Holywell, and then he renewed his 
unsuccessful proposals; and, on receiving another refusal, he drew 
his sword and struck off her beautiful head, which rolled down the 
hill and stopped at the present well: water at once gushed out, 
and its properties were miraculous. Winefred was related to the 
family of St. Beuno, and he at once entered an appearance, and 
simply annihilated Caradoc, who was never beheld again ; and then, 
reverently taking up the head, he carried it to the body and joined 
it on again so deftly, that only a thin white slender line was left 
to show the work of her impetuous admirer. 

A singular custom prevails at Holywell. Owing to the situa- 
tion of the church, the bell is almost inaudible in some parts of 
the town, and a man is employed to go through the streets every 
Sunday with a large bell suspended by a strap from his shoulders, 
and a cushion buckled round one knee; as he walks, his knee 
strikes the bell, and so he is converted into a sort of walking 
belfry. The spring at St. Winefred’s is naturally endowed with 
miraculous qualities: the moss that grows near it is fragrant, and 
the stones to the present day are stained with blood. All this the 
inhabitants are quite ready to show a stranger, though. he will 
hardly agree with them as to the cause. In the fragrant moss he 
will recognise the Jungermannia asplenoides, and in the blood- 
stain on the pebbles he is disillusioned by finding another produc- 
tion of the vegetable kingdom—the Lepraiia iolithus. The 
chapel and the groined roof over the well are said to have been 
built by the Countess of Richmond, the mother of Henry VII. 
Mr.'Grose considers the style to have been earlier ; but it would be 
easy to find many buildings in England that correspond in style 
with this, and are known to have been built at about the same 
period as tradition assigned to St. Winefred’s. The fortified 
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Welsh towns, such as Conway or Caernarvon, are quite peculiar; 
and the castles differ in every respect from those we see on the 
Rhine or Moselle. They are vast royal fortresses, with little towns 
clustering round their massive walls, and often contain groups of 
architecture of great beauty. I cannot agree with the description 
of Conway that Pennant gives, when he says: ‘A more ragged 
town I hardly ever saw from within, nor a more beautiful one 
from without.’ There are some very singular old houses; and one 
especially, called the ‘ Plas Mawr,’ is a grand old specimen of 
Elizabethan architecture. Nobody can fail to be struck with the 
picturesque view of the castle from the corner of High Street and 


Castle Lin, Cambridge. 


Castle Street, and the fine line of old houses that run up to it, 
and seem to combine so well with the architecture of the over- 
shadowing fortress, 

In taking leave of our old country towns, it may not be 
quite out of place to say a few words regarding the term ‘pic- 
turesque "—and a few examples will be introduced from different 
parts with a view to elucidating this somewhat obscure adjec- 
tive. 

There would be no hesitation with any one in calling the old 
. Castle Inn at Cambridge, for example, a picturesque example of a 
front, though the reason for its being so might not at first be quite 
obvious. 

The singular quality of picturesqueness is that it can be found 
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in all sorts of buildings, erected for every possible purpose, and in 
narrow city lanes, and broad streets of country towns. It seems 
to be easily attained, and quite as easily lost; and it is of such 
value in our eyes, that it endears a home to us, and even raises a 
house in its market value. 

It will be noticed that the designers of old allowed more 
space to the streets of a country town than to those of a walled city. 
The land which was enclosed was more secure and valuable; and 
consequently it was more closely packed with houses. In some 
streets the houses approach so closely that an ordinary man can 
almost touch each dwelling, as at Shrewsbury and Newark; and in 
some parts of Chester there are singularly narrow streets. The 
Shambles at York are a very good example of an ancient street 
that has undergone little alteration; and the great central tower 
of the Cathedral, rising in a vast pale grey at the farthest end, 
has a very noble appearance. The house on the left, with project- 
ing stories, is of high antiquity. Stories were built to project, in 
order to make more of the land on which the houses were crowded 
together. 

In Frankfort, and in some of the Continental towns, the dwell- 
ings run up to a great height, and are richly carved on the front 
with armorial bearings and historical scenes. They resemble the 
old houses that we occasionally find on the north side of St. Paul’s, 
but that the latter want the rich carvings which we ‘find so 
profusely on the Continent. They are, however, in many instances 
exceedingly picturesque, and, as before said, the word picturesque 
is of so undefined a character that it would be well to consider its 
meaning. Every one, as Mr. Petit has observed, has some notion 
of what he means by it himself, if even his own ideas may differ 
in some respect from those of his neighbours. What may be 
called ‘ restoring’ architects have no idea, as a rule, of what the 
word means; they see what they call the excrescences of ages 
on a building of the twelfth or thirteenth centuries, and they 
strike away the additions of the Tudor period and the Stuart, 
which are so dear to an artist, and add new work to correspond 
with the old. The old is then scraped to correspond with the 
new, and the result is a building that looks as if it had only been 
finished within the current year. This is, unhappily for the lovers 
of the picturesque, the crowning triumph of a church restorer. 
Bidston Church, for example, in Cheshire, was generally regarded as 
among the most picturesque little relics in all England; but some 
years ago it was considered to stand in need of repairs, which 
could have been easily made, and the venerable quaint structure, 
in the middle of a singularly old village, preserved ; but it was 
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decided to demolish it, and build a totally new one on a new 
pattern ; this is the work that is most congenial to a ‘restorer.’ 
It is not said in blame to any one; but as a matter of fact, the eye 
for the picturesque with all concerned was, in this case, entirely 
wanting. In a similar spirit, the remark was recently made to 
me, from a quarter where I should hardly have expected it, that 
Chester stood in need of remodelling. I was walking with a friend 
on the ancient walls that environ the city, and we were noticing 
how pleasantly it rose from the Dee, when my companion re- 
marked that it was a shame to see such a site so spoiled; and 
said that if the old streets were pulled down, and new broad ones 
built, running down towards the river with cross ones at right 
angles, then a really fine city might stand in its place. 

Plate-glass and patent brick were his notions of delight, and 
had for him more attractions than the projecting gables and the 
quaint rows and casemented mullion windows of our forefathers; 
and yet this was not on the score of utility, because I easily ex- 
plained to him that, for convenience, the city as it stood was 
much more suitable for the wants of a country town; but an even 
row of new shops was, to his eye, as superior in comeliness, accord- 
ing to his words, as a new coat is to a threadbare tattered suit. 
Again, I knew an architect who had always practised in the 
Scottish-Greek style of Edinburgh ; and though his experience 
in that was very great indeed, he was at a loss when required to 
build a Gothic church. He believed that irregularity and confu- 
sion were necessary for picturesqueness, and accordingly, when 
required to design one, he put buttresses at irregular distances, 
and windows with square heads, and pointed heads, and all sorts 
of widths ranged side by side—and the result was a grotesque 
failure. The very essence of beauty and picturesqueness is har- 
mony. ‘An old building,’ says Mr. Petit, ‘is not necessarily 
picturesque, but it is more likely to be so than a new one; first, 
because it is a work of art that has long been left in the hands of 
nature, whose marks are impressed upon it in various tints which 
art could not imitate, and in changes of surface and texture that 
denote the lapse of time ; and next, because it brings together the 
present and the past: for even if there is no modern work at hand 
to remind us that it belongs to an age different from our own, still 
we feel that it does so, and the appreciation of picturesqueness 
as well as of beauty is an operation of the mind as well as of the 
bodily sense. Still, the presence of objects more nearly approach- 
ing our own period adds much to picturesqueness ;’ and Mr. Petit 
adds with great truth, that the figures in a picture of an old 
building should never be made to imitate the costume of the period 
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that it was built in, if picturesqueness be the object sought after. 
As an illustration of this, I may instance that I have just returned 
from a visit to some farm buildings in Cheshire, which once formed 
part of an Abbey. The refectory was filled with hay and straw, 
and wagons lay in front of an Abbot’s private chapel—window- 
less, it is true, though the door and roof were perfect. A few 
labourers in the costume of the nineteenth century, with hay- 
forks over their shoulders, had just come in from the fields, and 
were going into the remains that had been converted into a 
dwelling. 

Now let any one picture this to himself, adapting it to any 
abbey he may have in his mind, and then suppose the building 
painted in its original form, and peopled with Benedictine monks. 
How infinitely the present state of the abbey surpasses, for the 
purposes of an artist, the old one! There is nothing, of course, 
incongruous in it, for that would be fatal to picturesqueness, 
which demands harmony. 

Nothing can be in worse taste than a row of Gothic windows, 
even if they are the same in outline, with different tracery in their 
designs. Merton College chapel at Oxford would not be so bad if 
the best of the windows (and they are fairly good) were the type 
of all; but as it is, the effect of the building—which, however, has 
other sins to answer for—is most unpleasing. In a word, pic- 
turesqueness consists in uniformity and variety mingled together. 
We see it to perfection in many Continental towns that have not 
been much altered; and if we tried to get at the secrets of the 
designers of the buildings, I believe it would be found to consist 
in this: Each builder has had his own scheme, and fitted his 
work as well as he could to his neighbour’s’ work; a harmony was 
thus kept throughout ; nobody gave up his own individual require- 
ments to make a window correspond with one in the next house, 
but he seemed to have a desire to be as neighbourly as possible. in 
his design. Hence arose that pleasing mingling of uniformity and 
variety which has been insisted on as the soul of picturesqueness. 
Often the photograph of a landscape is so exactly suited to these 
conditions, that one may almost say that no change could, be 
suggested for the better. The picture is in itself complete. If, 
however, a cottage or a row of cottages is introduced, it is wonder- 
ful how easily the landscape is marred; nor does it require much 
skill to destroy all the prospect; an ordinary builder or village 
wheelwright is generally quite equal to the occasion. The new 
edifice approaches the limit of the road allowed by the turnpike 
trust, and at once, as if by glamour, the ancient church, with its 
lych-gate and yews, disappears, and can only be seen after the 
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new brick building is passed by. The beautiful group we remem- 
ber of old is no more, and if, as is probable, the new shop and 
cottages induce a little rivalry, we must be content to let it live 
only in our recollections. Now, I do believe that this very greatly 
accounts for the ugliness of modern designing as compared with 
old. There would not have been such a desire to consider one- 
self only, and let all the rest of the world be of no account in our 
eyes. Probably, any one designing new premises under some such 
conditions as I have indicated would have remembered that he 
had such things to respect as a neighbour, and hardly have been 
so ready to remove his landmarks. It by no means follows, how- 
ever, that because buildings multiply there must of some neces- 
sity be a crowding up; and an almost random instance is given 
on the next page of a city scene from York. 

Here the ‘ White Swan’ and the ‘York Herald’ divide the 
pavement in the middle of an irregular row of houses, the view of 
which is cut off by St. Sampson’s church. The spire rises in the 
distance with sufficient force to form an incisive object, and the 
group, simple as it is, is very pleasant. In the street shown here 
are the remains of the Parliament-house—for Parliaments were 
held at York as far back as the reign of Henry II. The quaint 
coaching-house that is traditionally connected with the parlia- 
ments, of course, is a building of less antiquity than the reign of 
Henry II., though probably it has seen at least four hundred sum- 
mers. Of York, however, we have little now to say, except what 
pertains simply to the question in hand, the elements of pictur- 
esqueness in a city or town. Though so many buildings are 
shown in so small a space, the actual breadth is never lost. There 
are two churches, a newspaper office, and an inn, that all seem in 
some way to have found a modus vivendi without obscuring each 
other unduly. Indeed, we cannot do better than perambulate the 
streets of York in this locality, and notice how the scenes change 
at every step; whether the streets are narrow or broad, there is 
some new vista to delight the eye. Sometimes a cathedral tower 
disappears and another opens out in its place with some new com- 
bination, and sometimes for a little all disappear, and the ancient 
houses rise in perspective above the pinnacles of the Minster. 

When these scenes were laid out, there was probably no studied 
design to attain them, but it would seem almost as if beauty had 
been inseparable from men’s daily work. Ifa piece of furniture or 
household utensil was required, it was sure to be comely and quaint. 
We can no more design in their style now than we can write a ballad 
that could be passed off for an ancient one. Many have been thie 
attempts to do the latter, and some of them have had a fair mea- 
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sure of success, but just at last some fatal flaw appears, and we dis- 
cover the new wine in old bottles. The ironwork for supporting a 
village sign, that was probably designed and wrought by a village 
blacksmith, would put a man in a similar position to shame now, 
and perhaps a man in a much higher position too. 


Samgson’s Square, York, 


I cannot close the present series better than by introducing a 
row of cottages from Chiddingstone, near Penshurst: a name that 
is sufficient to fill any one’s recollections with associations of beautty 
The country round here is one rich storehouse of ancient domestic * 
architecture. Knowle, Hever, Ightham, are household words to 
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every student. of old English architecture, and there are. lesser 
examples like Chiddingstone in all directions. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the quiet simple beauty of the row of houses shown: here, and 
I often think it would be interesting to hear the remarks of the 
man who designed it, if he could have seen a modern brick row 
both internally and externally. He might perhaps have justly 
said that for convenience a modern kitchen range is superior to 
the old contrivances for cooking, and a brass tap he would justly 
consider an advance upon a well or a pump, but he would hardly 
think that a round brass knob was an improvement upon a bell-pull, 
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Chiddingstone. 


like the one from Guildford given on the next page, which is 
finely modelled out of wrought iron; the row, also, of sculleries, 
with a bed-room over, that are tacked on to each house, and the 
yard walls, all at right angles stopped by a cross one, would fail 
to excite his admiration. As for the square lifeless rooms, with 
a sixpenny wall-paper and small painted chimney-piece, he would 
at once put these down as cells for refractory churchmen. The 
tows of dismal windows, each one a copy of its square neighbour, 
and fitted with that worst of all contrivances, a sash window, he 
would regard with the same feelings as we now should a hatter’s 
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stock-in-trade where each article was of the same size and the 
same pattern. In the beautiful row shown on the preceding page 
the windows are of such levels and shapes 
as the necessities of the apartment require, and 
one pleasing varied effect is the result. The 
worst—or the best—feature in the case is, that 
the cost of a well-designed row would not exceed 
that of the bald dreary ones we see on the out- 
skirts of any of our growing towns: supposing 
always—which is supposing, perhaps, rather too 
much—that the workmanship is substantial. 

The most remarkable and inexplicable fea- 
ture of the case is this, that at no time in our 
history have people been so alive to the charms 
of beauty and art. If a site for a building is 
beautiful, it is at once at a high premium; and 
the highest recommendation for a watering- 
place is, that in the neighbourhood is some 
charming scenery. Again, there are in London 
every year the very finest collections of paint- 
ings that have ever been gathered together ; 
and we are compelled to admit that, judged 
solely by their merits, the greatest artists of . 
whom we have any Lheetadles have lived, and a 
do live, in the present century. Another anomaly is that people 
are so willing to contribute sums of money for architectural pur- 
poses which they disapprove of, but they are told it is correct ; and 
this shows that, rightly directed, the ancient spirit that produced 
the buildings we delight in is not extinct. A vicar who has read 
the most elementary work on Gothic architecture can raise from 
any congregation a contribution which, as compared with their 
wealth, is enormously large, to make an ancient parish church look 
like an old friend with a new face. A new surface is given to it; 
lichens and weather-stains are removed; a boss or a well-remembered 
capital that is worn by time is broken up, and a new one is let in, 
Now, the hopeful feature in this is, that it shows a strong yearning 
after the picturesque. The parishioners feel a sad want, it is true, 
when their beloved building has departed for ever; only, they have 
been told to do it—they have little known that they were told by 
blind guides, and have found but wells without water. Still, the 
desire for beauty is evident enough in their misguided generosity, 
and affords a sufficient hope that in the fulness of time our villages 


and country towns will not be wanting in their ancient beauty. 
ALFRED RIMMER, 





Coinages of the Grain. 


THE means whereby we are enabled to form conceptions and 
judgments of the outer world, and of our own relations thereto, 
form the subject-matter of the most elementary study in the 
physiology of nerves. But as the understanding of the deepest 
problems often depends on the correctness of our primitive studies 
and on the soundness of the beginnings of knowledge, it may be 
well that, in studying the work of the brain, we should very briefly 
glance at the manner and method in which body or outer world 
usually acts upon mind, and mind in turn upon the frame it 
controls. Sucha simple study in sensation will suffice to introduce 
us to some interesting phenomena of mind; and these last may 
prove of some service, even if they may but aid us in some degree 
to comprehend the nature and ways of our own being. 

When, under ordinary circumstances, an impression from the 
external world reaches the outward parts of our nervous system, or 
passes through one of those ‘ gateways of knowledge’ which we 
term an organ of sense, it is transmitted in due course to a special 
part of the nervous system named a nerve-centre. There the im- 
pression gives rise to actions or processes which result in the pro- 
duction of a ‘ sensation,’ and commonly also of ‘ consciousness ’"— 
that is, the knowledge of the why and wherefore of our acts and 
feelings. Apart from metaphysical vagaries and subtleties, this 
much seems clear—that any simple sensation, starting like an 
electric current from the outer world, and passing along the wires 
we term nerves, to the head office or brain, gives rise therein to 
responsive feelings, and, it may be, to corresponding and related 
actions in the body as well. Example is more potent than precept ; 
let us therefore turn to the study of a common sensation such as 
that of touch, by way of illustrating the ways and methods of the 
ordinary government of life. A person aims a blow at our head, 
and that important region is quickly, and we may add auto- 
matically, withdrawn from the threatened contact with the mal- 
content. The explanation of our action is perfectly clear. The 
impression of the moving fist was caught by the eye, wus modified 
by its passage in the form of light-rays through that organ, was 
converted into a ‘sensation,’ was transmitted through a special 
(optic) nerve to the brain, was therein firstly transferred to some 
special region of the seat of mind, and finally gave rise to the 
‘consciousness’ or thought of the danger which threatened our 
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person. Now, all of these actions took place so quickly that their 
accurate analysis might well seem to be impossible. Still, the 
sequence of events proves the accuracy of the statement that the 
seat of knowledge, and in this case the power of acting or walking 
by sight, is resident in some part of the brain, to which it is the 
function of the eye and optic nerve together to convey the impres- 
sions and sensations on which our knowledge depends. But the 
effects of the threatened blow end not thus with the declaration 
of ‘information received’ emanating from the brain. Like an 
active and efficient official, the brain is prone to act upon such 
intelligence. The head is withdrawn from the blow, the body 
itself is removed, it may be some paces backward; and unless 
discretion be deemed the better moiety of valour, there may be 
responsive and co-ordinated muscular actions of hands, arms, and 
possibly of legs or feet as well, wherewith swift and sure retaliation 
may be made upon the sensiferous organs and most tangent 
regions of our antagonist. In other words, if an impression has 
been received by the brain, it is no less plain that another—or it 
may be several—impressions have issued from the seat of mind. 
These have radiated, as directed by the brain, to the muscles of 
our head and neck, and to those of our limbs; and our subsequent 
movements are the result of this secondary brain-act which follows 
upon the reception of the previous impression. Thus we begin 
to understand that, in their nature, ordinary nervous acts are really 
double, and that all our ordinary acts and our extraordinary actions 
as well are regulated by a kind of duplex telegraphy on the part 
of the nervous system ; whilst it becomes apparent that even the 
confused heat and bustle of a severe scrimmage—or the whirling 
maze of heads, hats, and coat-tails which are popularly believed to 
constitute an enlivening feature of festivals of which Donnybrook 
remains the type—may, through a patient scientific enquiry, be 
resolved into so many sensations received and acted upon through 
the system of mind-telegraphy just described. 

It remains, therefore, a plain doctrine of modern physiology 
that our knowledge of the outer world is received and acted upon 
through a very definite system of actions and reactions. True, we 
do not know what constitutes an impression. We have measured the 
rate at which nerve-force travels, but the exact nature of this force 
is unknown. Consciousness—and the reception of impressions by 
the brain—has not advanced materially in explanation since Hartley, 
in his ‘ Observations on Man,’ spoke of the ‘ vibrations of the small, 
and, as we may say, infinitesimal medullary particles,’ which he 
conceived further to be ‘motions backwards and forwards of the 
small particles’ of the brain, and to present a similarity to ‘the 
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oscillations of pendulums, and the tremblings of the particles of 
sounding bodies.’ And of what takes place in the brain when the 
impression from the outer world is converted into that proceeding 
from brain to body and to the outer world again, we are likewise 
in the depths of ignorance. But despite our inability to read be- 
tween the lines of the brain-work, the general nature of nerve-action 
remains as a clear and patent basis for further research. Nervous 
acts are now spoken of in physiology as being founded on the 
grand principle of ‘ reflex action,’ with the name of which every 
schoolboy is familiarized by his physiology-primer. The ordinary 
acts of living and being are regulated on this duplex system. 
An impression (which we call afferent or sensory) travels inward 
to the brain or other centre, and is there converted into another 
impulse (named efferent or motor), which passes outwards to 
muscles, to glands, to other organs, or it may be to some other 
‘part of the brain itself. The original impression or sensation is 
thus ‘ reflected,’ as it were, from a nerve-centre to some other organ 
or part. The sensation of withdrawal from danger, to which the 
threatened blow gives rise in the brain, was duly ‘ reflected,’ and 
thus passed onwards to the head and neck-muscles, and, in the case 
of practical retaliation, to the muscles of the limbs. So that, in 
this view of matters, the brain may be regarded as largely per- 
forming the functions of a complex ‘clearing-house,’ where the 
varied business-concerns of the frame are assorted, parcelled out, 
rearranged, and finally transmitted to their proper destinations. 
Other examples of this duplex system, and of the power of the 
head-centre of the nervous system to receive and retransfer 
impressions and sensations, may throw a further light upon some 
special features and noteworthy characteristics of its action. 
Select, for instance, the sensation of touch, and we shall have 
forcibly impressed upon our understanding the fact that the 
brain or sensorium is the true and actual seat of knowledge. 
This latter truism, plain as it may appear, is not usually appre- 
ciated until the attention has been directly called thereto. It is 
needful, in truth, for the correct understanding of the evolution of 
mind-phantasies and illusions, that such a truth should be con- 
tinually present in all its plainness to the mind. We touch a 
table, and the rationale of the nervous acts therein implied is 
readily explained. Thought—laying aside the question of ante- 
cedent conditions and influences—begins the act, and determines 
the desire to touch the object. This thought next becomes trans- 
formed into nerve-foree—how, why, when, where, are details all- 
important in their profundity, but immaterial to the plain issue 
before us. This nerve-force passes, under the direction of the brain, 
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along definite nerve-tracts, leading, say, to the forefinger of the 
right hand. On the way, it stimulates the appropriate muscles. 
Thus the finger is brought in contact with that part of the outer 
world represented by the table, and a ‘sensation’ (of touch) is the 
result of the contact in question. Here ends the act, we may be 
disposed to say; but our previous knowledge of ‘reflex action’ 
and its nature forbids the supposition. ‘How do you know you 
touched the table?’ is the pertinent query of physiology. The 
reply is, ‘ Because I felt the contact betwixt my nerves and the 
object in question.’ But, retorts the physiologist, ‘feeling is a 
brain act; it is an act wherein consciousness or knowledge par- 
ticipates. The seat of knowledge is not the tip of the finger, 
but the brain. And you must therefore reasonably assume that to 
the brain the sensation formed and produced in the forefinger is 
transmitted.’ Thus we find logical justification for the doctrine 
of ‘reflex action,’ in a common-sense study of the results of touch. 
The motor impulse sent out from the brain, and, putting the arm 
and hand in motion, is returned to the brain. It is ‘ reflected’ 
back as a sensory impulse to the sensorium, and kindles therein 
the knowledge we desire even whilst we are yet in mere expect- 
ancy. 

But is this induction founded upon anything more than a 
consistent theory of brain control and bodily action? In 1811 
Sir Charles Bell published his first essay on the nerves which 
originate from the spinal cord (hence called ‘ spinal nerves’) and 
which supply the body generally with nervous power. The spinal 
cord itself being a direct continuation downwards of the brain, 
it follows that impulses from the brain pass at first along the 
main line of the spinal marrow—lodged securely within the bony 
canal formed by the spine—and thereafter pass along the nerves 
or branch lines to various stations and termini in the body. To 
Sir Charles Bell belongs the great and lasting merit of the dis- 
covery of the difference in function between the two roots by 
which each spinal nerve arises from the spinal cord. Each nerve 
passing outwards to the body, thus consists in reality of two sets 
of nerve-fibres, indistinguishable by microscopic investigation, 
similar in appearance, but widely different in use and function. 
Once for all settling, by vivisection on rabbits, the meaning of 
the double-rooted origin of the nerves, Bell laid the foundation 
of all subsequent knowledge of nerves and their functions to 
which in these latter days we have attained. ‘On laying bare 
the roots of the spinal nerves,’ says Bell,‘ I found I could cut 
across the posterior fasciculus (or hinder root) of nerves, which 
took fits origin from the posterior portion of the spinal marrow, 
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without convulsing the muscles of the back ; but that, on touch- 
ing the anterior fasciculus (or front root) with the point of the 
knife, the muscles of the back were immediately convulsed.’ Thus 
was foreshadowed the great truth that those fibres of a nerve 
which arise from the hinder part of the spinal cord endow us with 
sensation; whilst the front roots give us power of motion. 
Turn now to the phenomena of touch, and let us endeavour to see 
how Bell’s observation supplies the demonstration of the reflex 
or duplex theory of nervous acts. When the impression which 
resulted in your touching the table flashed down the spinal cord 
from your brain, it was a motor impulse. As such, its definite 
track lay along the anterior part of the spinal cord. It left the 
cord by the front roots of the nerve-trunk passing to the arm ; and 
travelled along these anterior fibres which unite with the fibres 
of the hinder root to form apparently a uniform and single-fibred 
nerve. Reaching the limb, the motor impression arrived at its 
terminus, and discharged its duty by bringing the muscular 
arrangements of arm and hand into co-ordination, and thus 
bringing finger and table into contact. A ‘sensation’ was thus 
brought into existence, but this latter impression—probably con- 
sisting of the transformed ‘ motor’ impulse which the instant before 
had travelled down the limb—passed rapidly backwards to the brain 
as a sensory impression. Along the second set of fibres in the 
nerves of the limb it was duly conveyed. Arriving at the grand 
junction where the branch nerve from the arm joined the main 
line of the spinal cord, the impression passed along the hinder root 
of the nerve into the cord, and ascended to the brain by the 
hinder part of the great nerve-tract. In the brain-centre, the 
‘sensation’ gave rise to consciousness and knowledge; and thus 
‘reflex action’ becomes demonstrated as a veritable entity and as 
the method whereby the complex machinery of body is brought 
into harmonious relation with the still more intricate mechanism 
of brain and mind. 

Next in order, and by way of close to these preliminary studies 
in sensation, we should note that it is perfectly immaterial, in so far 
as the universality of reflex action as the basis of nervous acts is 
concerned, whether the original or primary impulse begins in the 
brain as the result of thought, or arises directly from the outer world 
itself; that is, it matters not whether the first impulse or sensa- 
tion be ‘ motor’ or ‘ sensory’ in its nature—the same sequence essen- 
tially follows the initiation of any nervous action. The ‘mouth 
waters’ at the sight of a dainty—proportionately, in the experience 
of most of us, as the chances of obtaining the desired morsel grow 
few and far between. Here a sensory impulse has passed to the 
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brain through a nerve (the optic) which happens to be of purely 
sensory kind. In the brain the sensation, or sensory impulse, 
has been transformed into an afferent impulse—termed 
‘secretory’ in this instance, because it is reflected to the salivary 
glands of the mouth, with the familiar result just detailed of 
causing them to secrete their characteristic fluid. In this case 
the ‘sensory’ impulse therefore begins the reflex act ; whilst in the 
case of touching the table it is a ‘motor’ impulse which first leaves 
the brain, and which is soon converted into a sensory impression 
ending in consciousness or knowledge. Equally important is the 
question, how does the brain regulate the direction and transmis- 
sion of the messages innumerable which hour by hour flit in and 
out of its portals? To such a query no answer is possible. Why 
or how we are able to move this finger or that, how we can lift 
this limb or the other, is a mystery of mysteries in modern phy- 
siology, dwelling as yet in the farthest Arcanum of the science. 
Lord Dundreary’s question, ‘ why a dog wags his tail?’ if placed in 
contrast to his lordship’s companion and equally grave query, ‘ why 
does the tail not waggle the dog?’ in reality involves a physiolo- 
gical enigma of which not even the shadow of a reply is yet 
visible. All that may be said on this head is, that the brain must 
possess amongst its other attributes the pointsman-like power of 
directing nerve-impulses into whatever channels the will and mind 
may prompt. Thus the physiological mystery of the will is as deep 
and insoluble, at present, as the metaphysical or theological aspects 
of the question ; and thus appears before us a puzzle exceeding that 
of the Sphinx in its gravity—in plain language, we are unable to 
tell the reason why we are able to do as we like. 

Summing up the few details we have gleaned in our element- 
ary but highly essential study of the broad mechanism of nerves 
and brain, we may thus learn to distinguish between sensory and 
motor impressions and between the nerve-fibres along which each 
is conveyed. We note the power of the brain to reflect, rearrange, 
and transmit such impulses as reach its substance. We have seen 
that reflex action in reality forms the basis of our own life and 
habits, and by a further extension of thought we may note the 
part it plays in the life of all other beings. When a snail’s 
tentacle is touched, that modest gasteropod withdraws itself from 
public observation, and retires at once into the quietude of private 
life.. Reflex action, which has transmitted the sensation of touch 
to the nearest nerve-centre and thence to the muscles of the body, 
is clearly responsible for the behaviour of the mollusc. Even a 
sea-anemone captures the crab that has stumbled against its 
tentacles by a like or allied exercise of nerve-acts; and the sensi- 
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tive plant, and Venus’ Flytrap, exhibit the essential features of 
nerve action in that information received is transmitted elsewhere 
through the organism, and reacts upon the life and existence of 
the plant. 

For the due performance of reflex action three things are 
required. First in point of importance comes a nerve-centre ; 
next in importance we place a sensory, and then a motor nerve- 
fibre, leading respectively to and from the centre. Concerning 
the nerve-centre we have hitherto spoken as if the brain were 
the sole representative of the chief office of the telegraphic system 
of the frame. Be it known, however, that whilst the brain is such 
a centre, or rather collection of centres and chief departments, 
there exist in the body numerous other foci, so to speak, whence 
impressions may be reflected and rearranged. Next in import- 
ance to the brain, we find the spinal cord to act as a nerve-centre ; 
and it is perhaps the only focus of nerve power, in addition to the 
brain, of which special mention need be made at present. One 
observes how the cord may serve as a centre in those too frequent 
cases of shock to the spine seen after railway accidents and similar 
exigencies of life. The patient with a severely injured cord is 
practically dead to sensation below the seat of injury, is powerless 
to move his legs, and yet will have his limbs thrown into violent 
convulsions when the soles of his feet are tickled. Over this latter 
action he has no control, just as he has no knowledge of the irri- 
tating cause beyond what his eyes reveal. Yet the explanation is 
clear. The sensory impulse given to the soles of the feet passed 
up the spinal cord to the nearest centre in the cord below the seat 
of injury, and is therefrom reflected to the muscles of the legs, 
producing the contortions in question. And more wonderful still 
is the case of that physiologically useful animal the frog, which, 
lacking its head, behaves itself as does a whole and sound amphi- 
bian ; wipes off with one foot a drop of vinegar which has been 
placed on the other ; manceuvres its legs when in a difficulty re- 
garding the removal of the vinegar; keeps its balance on your 
shifting hand; preserves its equilibrium with the agility of an 
acrobat ; and otherwise comports itself in a fashion which strikes 
awe to the uninitiated mind, but which demonstrates clearly enough 
the functions of the spinal cord as a nerve-centre to the physio- 
logical understanding. 

From the study of the mechanism of sensations in general we 
may profitably turn to that of sensations in particular, wherein we 
shall find our elementary knowledge not merely an aid, but an 
absolute essential, towards a clear appreciation of the unusual and 
strange as well as of the familiar in human existence. The thoughts 
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and concepts we entertain of the world around us may be regarded 
as the impressions, more or less thoroughly fixed, of sensations 
which have been conveyed to us by many and varied channels from 
that outer universe. How the impressions became fixed, or how 
we are enabled to reproduce them almost at will from the memory- 
chambers of the brain, are subjects which may perchance be briefly 
glanced at later on. Suffice it to remark that knowledge largely, 
if not completely, consists in a physiological sense of ‘ registered 
impressions, which have become, in some mysterious fashion, part 
and parcel of the cerebral substance, and which have been stamped 
more or less indelibly on the organ of mind. ‘The coinage of 
the brain,’ in very truth, derives its rough form and shape from 
the outer universe; it is the brain itself which thereafter stamps 
and issues the refined products as the thoughts of men. These 
thoughts thus arise wholly or in greater part from impressions, 
which, being derived directly or indirectly from the objects and 
material world around us, we may term objective sensations. They 
consist of the mental photographs of the outer world, of ourselves, 
and of our own relations to the world, which have been projected 
inwards so to speak, and there fixed, to be printed off, as occasion 
requires, for future use. The effort to recall reminiscences of past 
life and the ineffective search after memories may be readily enough 
likened—to pursue the same simile—to the attempts of the 
mental photographer to find amidst his many negatives the 
particular one required by the exigency of themoment. Now and 
then we give up the quest in despair; but just as frequently, at a 
time when the necessity for the remembrance of the event has 
passed by, there dawns upon us the missing recollection—the re- 
production, by some sudden and inexplicable trait of mind-pho- 
tography, of the mental positive, printed off from its stored-up 
and long-hidden facsimile. I should maintain, indeed, as a plausible 
enough theory of the memory-faculty and its action, that no mental 
concept is ever lost entirely. Crowded out of mind by the thoughts 
of later years, impressions of youth may nevertheless be suddenly 
resuscitated by a chance word or a passing glance. And often 
unconsciously to ourselves, and in ways defying logical conception, 
we may thus build veritable ‘haunted houses,’ wherein the phantoms 
that rise and walk and converse are not of flesh and blood, but 
represent the figures, ways, and even speech of those whose life is 
buried in the past, and whose time was that of the long ago, 

That, however, this memory-power of projecting from within 
outwards, upon our intelligence, impressions, and sensations—either 
of real nature, or blurred and indistinct from causes beyond our 


ken—possesses a further significance than merely that attaching to 
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a feasible speculation in physiology may readily enough be made 
plain. We sit down in some quiet nook on a still day, when 
hardly a sound may be heard, and when the voices of the outer 
world appear to be well-nigh hushed to silence, and, favoured by out- 
ward conditions, we fall into areverie. Abstracted from that outer 
world, image after image is projected from within outwards upon our 
intelligence, which occasionally may actually fancy it sees vividly the 
objects it displays, or that it hears the sounds which old memories so 
clearly bring before it. A tune hummed softly awakens a thousand 
memories ; the singer of olden days comes before us in all the reality 
of existence; the surroundings are reproduced with faithful exacti- 
tude; the most trifling detail comes boldly into the foreground of 
thought ; a ribbon, a bracelet, the pattern of a carpet, the hue of 
a dress—these and a thousand other details are pictured out with 
truest fidelity ; and the story is acted before our eyes so faithfully, 
that it is with a start of wonderment we suddenly come back to the 
workaday world, to find ‘it was but a waking dream.’ Nor can we 
refuse to consider the influence of repetition and habit asa predo- 
minating cause of such abstraction and reveries. Who does not 
know the ‘ dreamer ’ of everyday life, or it may be the poet or poet- 
aster, wrapt ina mantle of thought which defies the penetration of 
mundane things, and within which he sees and hears a universe of 
his own? A near gradation, however, brings us within range of 
the ‘ hallucination’ and ‘illusion,’ where the creatures and coin- 
ages of the brain are projected with more marked effect and in 
bolder relief than before. Now, it is Satan tempting a Luther— 
a very devil in the flesh, with whom the religionist converses and 
argues, whom he defies loudly and persistently, and at whose head 
the irate reformer throws his ink-horn—a proceeding typical, in- 
deed, of the extinction of many demons by the sweetness and light 
of pencil and pen. Then it may be a St. Anthony struggling with 
an evil spirit of sensuality, or with actual demons who chastise 
him cruelly. Or it is Joan of Arc who is admonished by ‘Our 
Lady of Bellemont’ to succour her country, and to take to arms 
for its defence; or it is the Hindu, prostrate in pious ecstasy be- 
fore the shrine of Brahmah, his visions, realities, and his fancied 
converse with the Almighty One transformed thus into a dread 
reality. 

Such were the hallucinations of the age of Faith. But they 
have not ceased in our own day. .The religionist before whom the 
saintly image moves, to whom it speaks, is a reality of the age we 
live in, no less than is the insane being we seclude in our asylum, 
In truth, the study of the former is as much a matter of interest 
as that of the insane; because, under certain phases of mind, the 
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illusion or hallucination of the one may become the mental disease 
of the other. Thus it is plain that, given abstraction of thought 
and imaginative play, and we may evolve from our inner con- 
sciousness that poetic fervour which 
bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown— 

or we may revel, by a further development of the same faculty, in 
the wildest dreams which ever peopled the fancies of an excited 
visionary, or entranced the tottering intellect of the really insane. 

It is, however, necessary that we should distinguish between 
an ‘illusion’ and an ‘ hallucination’ ; since, although both are stages 
and gradations in the same series of mental actions, the moral and 
actual significance of the one may be widely different from that of 
the other. Under the general name of ‘ hallucination, some au- 
thorities include every mental phase or act which is founded upon 
abnormal brain-action, and which tends to land its possessor and 
subject on the shores and amid the quicksands of the unreal. Dr. 
Tanner, in his careful general summary of insanity and its con- 
ditions, distinguishes thus between an ‘ hallucination’ and a ‘ de- 
lusion ’: § Almost every insane patient labours under hallucinations 
of one or more of the senses—he sees or converses with imaginary 
beings. When he is satisfied by the evidence of his other senses 
that what he sees and hears is only an <llusion, he is said to labour 
under a hallucination ; whereas, when he believes in his false per- 
ceptions, the hallucination becomes a delusion.’ The objection to 
Dr. Tanner’s definition is, that he starts apparently with the as- 
sumption that all persons who suffer from illusions and hallucina- 
tions are necessarily insane. The difference, however, between the 
two latter conditions of mind is clearly and distinctly inferred in 
the definition just recorded. An ‘illusion’ may best be defined 
as a disturbed state of the mental faculties wherein the subject, 
sooner or later coming to test his thoughts and impressions * by 
the evidences of his other senses,’ determines that these impressions 
are unreal. The ‘hallucination,’ on the contrary, is not so cor- 
rected, and the belief in the appearances seen or heard being sus- 
tained, the hallucination deepens and merges into the ‘ delusion.’ 
An ‘illusion’ as above defined, therefore, does not include or imply 
insanity. The very fact that the powers of reason are brought into 
play to correct the phantasies of the mind places the illusion 
beyond the sphere of the maison de santé. Hence Dr. Tanner 
may be held to correct the impression which his own words are 
calculated to convey when he says, ‘Illusions are frequently ob- 
served in a state of mental health, being thus corrected by the 
reason.’ But over definitions, save for the purpose of defining the 
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use of the terms in question, it is needless to delay. Suffice it to 
remark that the two may gradually be merged together, just as 
the ‘ hallucination’ in its defined place may be said to link the 
‘illusion ’ of the sane with the mad thoughts, delusions, and visions 
of the really insane. With the explanation of the latter we have 
nothing at present todo. The person who wrote to Dr. Conolly, 
demanding ‘A Holy Bible with engravings, &c., a Concordance, a 
Martyrology with plates, some other religious books, a late Geo- 
graphical Grammar, a Modern Gazetteer, newspapers, magazines, 
almanacks, &c., of any kind or date; musical instruments and 
music; large plans, guides, maps, directories,’ and many .other 
works ; ending his epistle with a demand for ‘ wines, fruit, lozenges, 
tobacco, snuff, oysters, money—everything fitting to Almighty God,’ 
and who concluded his letter with the remark, ‘ Answer this in 
three days, or you go to hell. P.S.—A portable desk and stationery, 
and a dressing-case ’—such a correspondent—a monomaniac—no 
doubt suffered from hallucinations, but of a type in which they 
had become the delusions of a hopeless case of insanity. On the 
other hand, the sane man who sees and hears things he knows to 
be nonentities, and to represent merely the coinages of his brain, 
despite their vividness and apparent reality, is a subject of physio- 
logical and not of medical study; and the brief chronicle of such 
a history enables us also to explain scientifically the visions of 
the ghost-seer, and the beatific spectacles which greet the exalted 
senses of the religious devotee. 

Through our study of sensation and its rationale we saw that 
mental conceptions of outside objects, or of external sounds and 
other material phenomena, were carried inwards to the brain and 
there stored up for future use. We have likewise seen that in a 
day-dream this formation of mental images—or of objective sen- 
sations, as we termed them—appears to be superseded by another 
class of sensations which may be appropriately named subjective, 
since they are produced by internal causes, by inward phases of 
mental action, and are thus opposed to those sensations which are 
derived from the outer world. Just as in ordinary nervous action 
the brain receiving, as we have seen, an impression from the outer 
world, transfers that impulse elsewhere, so we may conceive that 
sensations and ideas which pass to the brain as a terminus may be 
reflected and returned along the pathway by which they entered 
the kingdom of mind, and thus give rise to impressions of the 
‘subjective’ class. Or, to quote a happy remark, ‘ Consciousness 
has a foreground as well as a background.’ On the clear apprecia- 
tion of this simple fact hangs the explanation of a very grave and 
complex theme. For the illusions of the visionary, and the waking 
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dreams of the seer, are scientifically explicable on the supposition 
of their ‘subjective’ character. On the belief that they represent 
images reflected outwardly from the brain upon the organs of sense, 
we may well understand how things not seen normally become 
realities to those who see them from within. 

Every day may be said to bring to the healthy mind practical 
instances of the occurrence of subjective sensations, such as in more 
typical development constitute the ‘ illusions’ of the curious. To 
select an example within the practical reach of all who may be 
disposed to try the experiment, suppose we allow the head to depend 
for some time as in the stooping posture, we hear noises in the 
ears, sounds of ‘ singing’ or ‘ ringing,’ as we popularly term them ; 
flashes of light before the eyes—also beheld in cases of direct 
irritation of the organ of sight—and we may also experience a 
variety of other sensations which are truly ‘ subjective,’ in that 
they are produced by no outward noises or sights, but by an internal 
cause, most probably temporary congestion of the nerve-centres. 
That there should exist a perfectly natural tendency to speak of the 
phenomena just mentioned as ‘ heard’ and ‘seen’ respectively is a 
matter exciting no comment. We continually refer to the out- 
ward and usual sources of sensations, the impressions which may 
actually be produced from within. The effect of this perfectly 
natural method of discerning the origin of sensations becomes 
ludicrous in practice when, through surgical circumstances over 
which the patient has no control, a change of locality befalls the 
nerves in question. A subjective sensation, for instance, refers 
pain at the extremity of a stump to the portion of the limb which 
has been removed. A patient who possesses no leg may thus feel 
pain in his toes. More curious still are the results of the Talia- 
cotian operation for the restoration of the nose. In such a pro- 
cedure, a flap of skin is detached from the forehead and folded 
down so as to form the new olfactory organ. So long as the flap 
remains connected with the forehead, so long will the patient refer 
his sensations to the forehead when-the new nose is touched. That 
‘things are not what they seem’ may thus be illustrated physio- 
logically in a very perfect fashion. Subjective sensation here refers 
the impression to the original seat of the skin-—namely, the fore- 
head—although in time the nose-flap adjusts its sensibility to its 
new position. So, also, in the well-known experiment of crossing 
the fore and middle fingers and feeling the tip of the nose with 
the crossed digits, the organ of smell appears double. Here the 
surfaces of touch being altered and transposed, the double sensation 
or illusion arises from the mind referring the impression received 
by each finger to the natural and separate position of the digits, 
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Still more remarkable are certain subjective sensations produced 
by a potent belief in the existence of the conditions which give 
rise to actual (or objective) sensations of like kind. The late 
Professor Bennett of Edinburgh relates a case in which a procurator 
fiscal, or public prosecutor, in Scotland attended the exhumation of 
a body in a case of supposed murder, and had to withdraw from the 
scene on account, as he alleged, of the overpowering odour attend- 
ing the procedure, and emitted, as he believed, by the coffin. On 
the latter being examined, it was found to be empty! Another 
case illustrates, in an equally interesting fashion, the ideational and 
internal origin of sensations through an intense belief in the real 
nature of the external conditions which ordinarily produce them. 
An Edinburgh butcher, engaged in placing a heavy joint of meat 
on a hook situated above his head, slipped so that the hook 
appeared to penetrate his arm, and to suspend him thereby. 
Carried into a druggist’s shop close at hand, he was pale, well-nigh 
pulseless, and suffering, as he said, acute agony, which was in- 
tensified on the arm being moved. When, however, the arm was 
examined, not a trace of injury was to be observed. The hook 
had merely penetrated the sleeve of his coat; yet his subjective 
sensations referring the injury to his arm were so real that the 
pallor and shock were as typically represented as if he had really 
been transfixed. 

A still more remarkable instance of the paramount influence of 
subjective sensation in determining effects which would result 
from real or objective impressions is witnessed in the death of the 
surgical patient from fright as he lay on the operating-table, when 
Mr. Liston had merely happened to trace the line of incision with 
his finger. And the imaginative person who in the early days of 
plate-glass windows caught a severe cold from sitting, as he 
thought, at an open window—his eye being deceived by the want 
of divisions in the glass—likewise illustrated the power of subjec- 
tive impressions. 

From the normal creations of the brain in healthy existence 
we pass by a gradual transition to those cases of subjective sensa- 
tions which appear as the result of some abnormal action of the 
brain, and which therefore bring us to the borderland or neutral 
territory between the domain of the sane and that of the insane. 
The sense which appears to be most frequently subject to illusions 
or subjective sensations is that of hearing. That actual injury 
will produce specific derangement of this and other senses is a 
perfectly well-known fact of physiology. A person, after a fall 
from his horse in which he had sustained some brain-injury, was 
conscious until his death—which occurred some years thereafter— 
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of a bad odour. In another case of similar nature, one of the 
membranes of the brain was found diseased after death. Dr. 
Maudsley tells us in his ‘ Pathology of Mind’ of an old gentle- 
man ‘who, perfectly inteliigent in other respects, believed that 
offensive odours emanated from his body to such a degree as to 
cause great distress to all who were brought near him in his 
business, which,’ adds the author, ‘ he nevertheless conducted with 
skill and judgment.’ This person declared that his next-door 
neighbours were greatly annoyed, and that even cab-horses suffered 
from his presence. He slept so many hours in one room, changing 
his bedroom during the night to avoid the concentration of the 
poisonous odour ; yet during this period his business-partner had 
not observed any one irrational feature in hisconduct. Ultimately 
he recovered from a somewhat serious illness, with the result of 
being at the same time cured of his illusion. 

The well-known historical case of Nicolai, the Academician and 
bookseller of Berlin, read by himself before the Royal Society of 
that city in 1799, presents us with a most typical instance of the 
apparent reality of subjective sensations, arising from some aliena- 
tion of the sense of sight. After a period of mental disquietude 
consequent upon a quarrel, Nicolai began to see various figures 
which he was conscious were but illusoryin nature. There appeared 
to him the figure of a deceased person, which stood about ten yards 
off, and remained for about eight minutes. The apparition was un- 
seen by his wife, to whom Nicolai appealed, and in about two 
hours after the first phantom had appeared it was succeeded by 
several others. Becoming accustomed to the incident, and 
recovering from the natural surprise at their appearance, Nicolai 
set himself to examine these new and unwonted incidents of his 
life, but failed to associate it with any known cause or condition. 
When he passed into an adjoining room, the first figure which had 
appeared, followed him. After a day or so had passed, this first 
figure was succeeded by others, amongst whom friends and 
strangers were commingled. His intimate friends and associates 
but rarely appeared in the phantom crowd. His sensations may 
best be understood from his own words—‘ After I had recovered 
from the first impression of terror, I never felt myself particu- 
larly agitated by these apparitions, as I considered them to be 
what they really were—the extraordinary consequences of indis- 
position ; on the contrary, I endeavoured as much as possible to 
preserve my composure of mind, that I might remain distinctly 
conscious of what passed within me.’ There was no connection 
betwixt the phantoms and his thoughts; nor, as he tells us, could 
he produce at will spectral representatives of his friends. ‘I 
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tried,’ says Nicolai, ‘to reproduce at will the persons of my 
acquaintance by an intense objectivity of their image; but 
although I saw distinctly in my mind two or three of them, I 
could not succeed in causing the interior image to become exterior.’ 
Neither solitude nor the presence of company affected the dis- 
tinctness of the images. By day and by night they were equally 
discernible to Nicolai, and at home and abroad they appeared to 
his mental gaze, whilst the act of closing the eyes had no con- 
stant effect in causing their disappearance. Although resembling 
real figures, he had no difficulty in distinguishing them from 
living persons; and although mixing with one another, the 
phantoms did not appear to be of a social or communicative dis- 
position. 

In about four weeks after their first appearance, says Nicolai, 
‘the number of these apparitions increased ; I began to hear them 
speak; sometimes they spoke to each other, generally to me. 
Their discourse was agreeable and short. Occasionally I took 
them for sensible and tender friends of both sexes, who strove to 
soften my grief: their consolatory speeches being in general 
addressed to me when I was alone. These consolatory addresses 
consisted sometimes of abrupt phrases, and at other times they 
were regularly executed. Although my mind and body were at 
this period in a sound state, and the spectres had become so 
familiar to me that they did not cause me the least annoyance, I 
sought by suitable means to rid myself of them.! An application 
of leeches was made to my head one morning (April 20th, 1791) 
at eleven o’clock. The surgeon was alone with me,’ continues 
Nicolai; ‘ during the operation the room was filled with human 
figures of every kind: this hallucination continued without inter- 
ruption till half-past four, when I perceived that the motion of 
the phantoms became slower. Soon afterwards they began to 
grow pale, and at seven o’clock they had all a whitish appearance ; 
their movements were slow, but their forms still distinct. By 
degrees they became vaporous, and appeared to mix with the air, 
although some of their parts remained very visible for some time. 
About eight o’clock they were all gone, since which time I have 
seen nothing of them, although I have thought more than once 
they were about to appear.’ 

This interesting recital affords us not only a very typical 


1 Nicolai, it may be mentioned, had neglected to undergo the periodical blood- 
letting in which our great-grandfathers and the succeeding generation indulged in 
spring-time, cn some curious and mistaken popular notion (probably founded upon 
the periodic revival of nature and the returning growth of plants) that local depletion 
was necessary for the preservation of health, 
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case of spectral illusions, but suggests from certain of its details 
the influence of continuance and habit in intensifying the appear- 
ances presented by the phantom array. At first the spectres pre- 
served the usual ghostly silence; and in about a month after 
their first appearance Nicolai began to hear them speak, whilst 
they increased in number as time advanced. These two latter 
phases of Nicolai’s case are highly instructive. They tend to 
prove, firstly, that subjective sensations, like normal or objective 
impressions, increase in number and distinctness with use and 
habit; and they show, in the second place, that a continuance of 
the sensations developed their complexity and intensified the 
reality of the creatures of Nicolai’s brain. The apparent addition 
of speech on the part of the phantoms, and the illusion of words, 
clearly showed that the affection had become one of subjective 
hearing, as well as of subjective sight. And thus illusions ex- 
hibit a tendency to develop or to disappear like aberrations of 
bodily functions ; whilst the course and nature of these ‘ troubles of 
the brain,’ as a rule, are in perfect harmony with the spirit of the 
age, with the special proclivities of the subject, and with the 
times in which the sufferer lives—two facts to which may be 
added a third, namely, the palpable influence of habits of body 
or mind—such as religious fervour and belief—upon the produc- 
tion and nature of the illusions in question. 

The case of a Mrs. A., related by Sir David Brewster, is as 
typical as that of Nicolai, in its description of the development of 
these ‘ coinages of the brain.’ On December 21, 1830, this lady 
was startled to hear her husband’s voice calling to her. After 
opening every door in the neighbourhood of the hall in which 
she was standing, she concluded that Mr. A. must have departed 
from the house, but was more than surprised to find, on Mr. A.’s 
return home, that he had not been near the house on the occasion 
referred to. Some days thereafter, on entering the drawing-room 
which she had left a few minutes before, she saw Mr. A. standing 
with his back to the fire. On asking him why he had returned 
so soon from his walk, the figure looked fixedly at her, but did 
not speak. Thereupon, thinking her husband involved in thought, 
she sat down in an arm-chair close by, with the remark, ‘ Why 
don’t you speak?’ Thereupon the figure passed towards a window 
at the farther end of the room, still gazing upon her, and in its 
progress she remarked that she heard no noise of footsteps or 
any other of the usual sounds made in progression. She was 
now convinced that she was gazing upon a spectral illusion. 
The figure soon disappeared, but while it remained before her 
it appeared to conceal the objects before which it stood. Similar 
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illusions were noted by Mrs. A. in the case of the cat, which she 
imagined she saw in the drawing-room, but which was at that 
particular moment in the housekeeper’s apartment. Her husband 
was witness of the latter incident. Amongst the other figures 
which appeared to this lady was that of a female relative who 
was at the period in question in Scotland in perfect health, but 
whose image appeared enveloped in grave-clothes, and in the 
ghastly appearance of death. And on another occasion, when 
alone in her bedroom, and in the act of repeating a passage from 
the ‘Edinburgh Review’ which had captivated her notice and 
memory, she beheld seated in an arm-chair a deceased sister-in-law. 
The figure was clad in a gown of a peculiar pattern which had 
been vividly described to her by a friend who had seen the deceased 
lady wear it. Here a dominant idea—that of the description of 
the dress—had probably lent its aid to increase the realism of, 
or even to produce, this particular phantom. In the case of another 
illusion, the figure of a second deceased friend sat down in a chair op- 
posite Mrs. A., on an occasion when several other persons were in the 
room. Mrs. A. was afraid lest the fact of her staring persistently at 
what to her visitors would appear empty space should be noticed ; 
and ‘under the influence of this fear,’ says Sir David Brewster, 
and recollecting that Sir Walter Scott in his ‘ Demonology’ had 
mentioned such a procedure, ‘she summoned up the requisite 
resolution to enable her to cross the space before the fireplace, 
and seat herself in the same chair with the figure. The apparition 
remained perfectly distinct till she sat down, as it were, in its lap, 
when it vanished.’ 

The case of Mrs. A. presents some noteworthy resemblances to 
that of Nicolai. She was a person of imaginative disposition, and 
she was in feeble health at the period when the illusions appeared. 
Her strong common-sense, aided, as Sir David Brewster tells us, 
by a perusal of Dr. Hibbert’s famous work on the ‘ Philosophy of 
Apparitions ’—wherein that learned author declares that ‘ appari- 
tions are nothing more than morbid symptoms which are indicative 
of intense excitement of the renovated feelings of the mind ’— 
served to free Mrs. A. from ideas of supernatural visitation, by 
which, it is not too much to say, nine persons out of ten amongst 
ourselves would be apt to explain the unwonted appearances. 
The physiological explanation of cases of spectral illusions is, how- 
ever, simple in the extreme when the possibilities of morbid and 
deranged sensation are seen to relate themselves in a very exact 
and plain fashion to the natural method of receiving impressions. 
Those parts of Mrs. A.’s brain, eye, and ear, and of Nicolai’s brain 
and organs of sense, which, under normal conditions, would have 
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been concerned in the reception of actual sights and sounds, were 
made active and operated under some internal cause to produce 
the unwonted phenomena. As we have already noted, it is highly 
probable that in so acting the sensory organs and brain are but 
reproducing from the background, and projecting into the fore- 
ground of consciousness, images of which the conscious memory 
retains no impression, but which have been received at some past 
epoch of the individual history, and which, under unwonted stimu- 
lation, are evolved so as to appear part and parcel of our own per- 
sonality. 

That this latter conclusion—namely, that of the act in question 
being essentially one of memory—is perfectly justifiable, is ren- 
dered strikingly apparent by the case of Mrs. A., all of whose 
apparitions were those of known persons, and thus were simple 
reproductions of mental images, in one of which—that of the 
deceased sister-in-law—a vivid description of a particular pattern 
of dress served to add to the apparent reality of the illusion. In 
Nicolai’s case, the strangers who appeared to him were, in all pro- 
bability, the images of persons whom he had either seen in bygone 
days, and of whom he failed to retain any recollection; or were 
those of people with whose figures or appearance he was familiar 
from reading. In our own experience, we can readily recall to 
mind instances of the sudden recollection of faces, figures, scenery, 
&c., the details of which may have long been forgotten, but which 
may be revived by the application of an appropriate mental 
stimulus. Such a thought serves to suggest the important part 
which what may be termed ‘unconscious memory’ plays in the 
regulation of mind-affairs and in human existence at large. 

A scientific theory of ghosts is thus not merely possible, but in 
the highest degree probable, as resting on a scientific basis, But 
there are other matters to which a study like the present intim- 
ately relates itself. The vitiation of testimony by the aberra- 
tion of the senses—or even the variations between the evidence of 
one witness and another—become explicable on the basis of varying 
sensations thus laid down. Nor does the domain of religion escape 
physiological attention. The mystic experiences of votaries and 
the heroism of martyrs may alike be capable of explanation under 
the belief of that exaltation of sense, and of the alteration of sen- 
sations and feelings, which appear to affect every period of human 
history, and which indeed often embody many of the peculiarities 
of each individual epoch. No less intimately, however, does the 
present subject concern that idealization of material things in 
which the highest genius of poet, painter, sculptor, and musician 
may be said to reside. The creations of the brain are not wholly 
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on the side of phantasy; and from the subjective side of human 
nature, the distilled and purified feelings of mankind may be 
evolved in thoughts that live for aye. But the gradation betwixt 
the esthetics of sensation and the abnormal play of impressions is 
still clearly marked and plainly apparent. And there are few 
higher missions or triumphs than those of ‘ star-eyed science,’ 
which, taking as her theme the creatures and coinages of the 
brain, may show us the stern realities and facts which beset and 
often underlie the veriest dreams and phantoms of our life. 


[Since the above article was written, the Rey. Dr. Jessopp has related in the 
‘ Atheneum’ of January 10, 1880, a curious and most interesting case of ghost- 
seeing in his own person. Sitting on the night of October 10, 1879, in a room 
in Lord Orford’s mansion, Dr. Jessopp beheld ‘a large white hand’ within a 
foot of his elbow ; and then became conscious of the presence of the spectre of 
‘a somewhat large man with his back to the fire, bending slightly over the table, 
and apparently examining,’ says Dr. Jessopp, ‘ the pile of books that I had been 
at work upon,’ The figure was dressed in ‘a kind of ecclesiastical habit of thick 
corded silk or some such material, close up to the throat, and a narrow rim or 
edging, of about an inch broad, of satin or velvet serving as a stand-up collar, 
and fitting close to the chin.’ Dr. Jessopp, eager to sketch his spectral visitant, 
made a movement towards a pile of books, but the figure vanished. After a 
short interval the figure reappeared ; Dr. Jessopp’s anxiety to address it result- 
ing in a nervous fear of his own voice. Resuming and finishing his task of 
transcribing some notes, the reverend narrator shut his book and threw it on the 
table ; ‘it made a slight noise as it fell—the figure vanished.’ 

This clear and interesting account adds but another to the list of cases of 
which Nicolai’s and that of Mrs. A. are typical examples. Dr. Jessopp’s expe- 
riences present all the features usually seen in such cases, and his rational treat- 
ment of the phenomena may fitly be placed beside the common-sense behaviour 
of Mrs. A.—both refusing to translate the natural in terms of the supernatural, 
and both tacitly referring the illusion to the ‘ mind’s eye.’ One point alone, in 
Dr. Jessopp’s case, demands special note. The figure was that of a past epoch ; 
and it was such as a man of antiquarian tastes and studies might expect to be 
included amongst the special ‘ coinages’ of his brain. This fact alone militates 
strongly in favour of the remarks already made in the preceding article, regard- 
ing the probability that the basis of our illusions resides in the memory of things 
or persons seen, heard, read about, or even imagined. That Dr. Jessopp’s 
‘ghostly visitant’ may most likely have been the reproduction of some anti- 
quarian study—utterly forgotten, but unconsciously reproduced by memory—is 
by no means a far-fetched theory, taking all the facts of the case into considera- 
tion. | 

ANDREW WILSON. 





Fustice in the Punjab. 


In the opinion of the wise, the less one has to do with the law the 
better ; and considering what law is in England, and what a tangled 
mass of enactments, statutes, and rulings there are, he must truly 
be a rash person who would thrust his hands into such a hornet’s 
nest. Indeed, was there not once a learned judge who advised a 
friend who had lost a sum of money, which he hoped to regain by 
legal proceedings, that rather than try to recover this by such 
means, it would be far the wisest course for him to make a 
present of his loss and of just as much more to the default- 
ing debtor! But it is evident that few are inclined to act on 
this principle, and it is fortunate for the lawyers that the long- 
suffering and the forgiving are sc rare. Law in England is truly 
a tangled maze, which once entered few can get quit of with- 
out loss and discomfiture; and the old saying that that man is a 
fool who has himself for his lawyer but too correctly emphasises an 
opinion which is as sound as it is general. In fact, in small or 
great disputes in England, it is almost absolutely necessary to take 
counsel and advice from those who have made legal knowledge 
their life-study. In India it is different ; for there, thanks to the 
efforts of Macaulay, Fitz-James Stephen, and other well-known 
legal reformers, the law has been so simplified and codified that 
the litigant, certainly in all petty civil cases, and nearly always in 
criminal cases, can very well, if need be, fight his own battles—that 
is, if he be a man of ordinary sense and capacity; though it is 
not pretended but that the aid of a trained lawyer would fre- 
quently be of great importance—for there are legal quibbles in 
Indian just as there are in English courts; and as small things 
make the sum of life, we must not exclude the quibble from our 
calculations, for on the legal quibble, as many can but too sorrow- 
fully say, a great deal very often turns. Of late years, barristers 
and pleaders have been common, some think far too common, 
in our Indian courts, and there is hardly a large station wherein a 
magistrate holds his cutcherry where there is not a Bar of some 
sort. Now, the magistrate in India has multifarious duties to 
perform, and his legal business can but occupy a certain portion 
of his time. it is therefore incumbent on him to get through the 
said work as expeditiously as is possible. He welcomes with 
pleasure the appearance before him of the English barrister or 
pleader, or indeed of any of the many thoroughly respectable 
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native pleaders who undoubtedly exist; but it is with a cold 
shudder he sees approach him one of the lower rank and file, who 
is prepared to talk and argue to any amount—having been engaged 
on the principle of nothing being paid if the case is not won! 
have seen remarks made to the effect that it is a cruel shame to 
allow young English gentlemen to administer justice in a foreign 
country, the language of which they at first cannot possibly know, 
and of the customs of which they are almost entirely ignorant. 
And the monstrous injustice has been pointed out, of captains and 
majors and colonels sitting as judges, when their more legitimate 
duties lie elsewhere. Now, the young civilian always does know 
something of India and its languages before he leaves England, 
and on arrival in India he has for a year or more but the very 
simplest cases to try, wherein the exercise of common sense is 
mainly necessary ; and he can indeed be no fool who has passed 
the complicated and difficult examinations by which alone can 
entry be obtained into the Indian Civil Service. Again, all his 
cases—and he has, as have all judicial officers, to take down the 
evidence in English while the vernacular clerk records this in the 
native character—are sent up each month to his superior to be 
rigorously overhauled, and every one of his decisions may be 
appealed against to an officer who is at the same station and who 
works in the same court-house. It is, therefore, hardly posssible 
that he can go very far wrong in his decisions, or effect much, if 
any, permanent harm by an unwise order. 

The case of the military officer in civil employ is very similar. 
When Lord Dalhousie annexed the Punjab, he could not get the 
Bengal civilian to work in the new province at the low rate of 
salary he proposed to give, and a great number of young military 
officers—such men, for instance, as Herbert Edwardes, Lake, 
Pollock, Reynall-Taylor, James, Nicholson, and subsequently 
many others, as Adams, Sandeman, and Cavagnari—were accepted 
as military civilians. Those were rough-and-ready days, and codes 
and laws in the Punjab were of the rudest description. But 
the system worked well, and a continuous stream of young mili- 
tary officers were brought into the Punjab civil commission. 
Gradually law and order took the place of license and disorder, 
and the new-comers, who had to begin at the very beginning just 
as does the young civilian who enters the service at this day, were 
from long practice and training perfectly qualified to perform the 
administrative and judicial duties of the frontier province. Of 
late years, but few military officers have been allowed to enter the 
Punjab Civil Commission; the reasons for this course are various, 
and I need not here enter into a discussion on the subject. There 
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is no doubt, however, that now there could be little object in 
heavily weighting the Punjab Commission with military men, 
though I cannot but think it would be unadvisable to altogether 
shut out military officers from civil employ. There is one curious 
fact with regard to the Punjab which is well worthy of note; its 
people are extremely loyal, and get on very well with the authori- 
ties and with Europeans generally ; and one never in the Punjab 
hears, as one does elsewhere, of popular outbreaks, or risings in gaols, 
or gross incivilities to gentlemen travelling in the interior. And 
this is the more strange, for the Punjab is our latest acquisition, 
and the people have a very strong local feeling. But rulers and 
ruled get on excellently well together in the land of the Five 
Rivers; and I must say that a feeling of affection and regard exists 
between the English and the Punjabis which, in so far as I am 
aware, has not its counterpart in other parts of India. It may be 
that the memories of the great and good, such men as the 
Lawrences, Nicholson, Herbert Edwardes, and others of a like 
fibre, have very powerfully impressed a very impressionable people, 
who admire and honour the just and strong ruler; and it is not 
unlikely that the traditions of the heroic past—for indeed it was an 
heroic past—have become of essential service in the present day. 
There is a mixture of earnestness and yet childish wilfulness, with 
a dash of silly stupidity, about the Punjabi which has its amusing 
side, and these characteristics are often brought into strong relief 
in our law courts. A suitor disappointed of his ‘ decree’ in the 
Chief Court once took a novel method of informing the public of 
his sentiments as to the density and darkness of the judicial mind 
in that tribunal. He solemnly lighted a vast torch outside the 
building, and paraded this up and down as a sort of practical hint 
that more light was required within! And in the Indian law 
courts there are many prototypes of Miss Flite. Indeed, so liti- 
gious is the native, that the only wonder is there are not more 
persons driven half crazy by their presumed wrongs. A white- 
bearded Sikh came to me one day with a piteous story that his 
son had been murdered! Full enquiries were made, and it turned 
out that the young fellow, who had long been ailing, had died in a 
natural manner when out with his cart conveying goods into 
Lahore. The old gentleman now asserted that his dead son had been 
robbed. This also was ascertained to be entirely incorrect. But 
the father was not going to be put off like this. He used to meet 
me every day as I drove up to court, and there and then he 
demanded justice. Arguments and expostulations were useless, 
and justice he would have. He was then recommended to try a 
civil suit for the recovery of the property. This he did, and his 
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claim was of course thrown out. He again appeared before me, 
humbly enquiring what he was to do now? He dodged me in the 
streets, he sat outside my house, and he waited to see me enter 
the cutcherry, and hung about till I came out. When [I left 
Lahore I made my successor over to his kind attentions, and 
perhaps by this time the old gentleman has had the good sense to 
return to his native village. On another occasion a man used 
persistently to come into court and petition that some one else’s 
well-rope had been stolen! It was of no use to try and induce the 
man to see that this was no business of his, for a few days after 
he would again present himself with just such another petition. 
Apparently this individual was in his right senses, and he cer- 
tainly was never in any way offensive ; but on the sixth or seventh 
time of his urging before me his feelings of annoyance at the 
disappearance of this wretched rope, I acted on the supposition 
of his being half-crazed and enquired if he knew the Civil Surgeon 
by sight? On his replying in the affirmative, I confidentially 
mentioned to him that if that official were any day to come into 
court, and were to learn what was going on, he would very probably 
think the presenter of such a petition a little weak in the head, 
and might see fit to send him to the Lunatic Asylum. ‘ Quite as 
a friend I mention this,’ I said, ‘and because personally I should 
be sorry to see you in trouble. So I advise you to drop this 
petitioning, or I can’t answer for the consequences.’ The man 
gave a furtive look round the court and slipped away. He never 
troubled me again. 

Minor cases of assault are in India triable before a very junior 
magistrate, but it is sometimes advisable that these should be 
taken up by a senior officer. The Collector or Deputy Commis- 
sioner, as the case may be—the two terms being nearly synony- 
mous '—would ordinarily make over all such cases for disposal to 
one of his subordinates; but when he’ himself is in camp, and 
needless delay would be occasioned by sending the parties to the - 
head-quarter station of the District, the Collector would meet the 
convenience of the litigants by hearing the case on the spot. 

It must be remembered that the duty of the magistrate in 
India is to elicit the facts of every case before him, and that it is 
incumbent on him to obtain such answers from the parties as will 
show where the truth lies. This procedure in some measure con- 
verts the magistrate into prosecutor as well as judge, but it is the 
least of two evils to press for all the evidence procurable; for, 

‘In the Punjab and in Burmah and in so-called, but now improperly so-called, 


‘non-Regulation Provinces,’ the head of the District is termed the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, whereas in Bengal, Bombay, &c., he is the Collector. 
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ignorant as the Indian peasant is, most cases would break down 
altogether were not the attention of the prosecutor and the 
witnesses directed to such points as may clearly set forth what has 
really transpired. There is of course the great danger in this of 
the magistrate, irritated by the stupidity or wilfulness of those 
before him, becoming something of a partisan for one side or the 
other; but practice corrects this tendency, and magistrates as a 
rule may be said to press for all the evidence they can get from 
either party, and then to cast aside all bias. And the fact of the 
English magistrate being almost always fair and impartial is a 
current belief with native suitors. I do not think I am saying 
too much when I assert this.—Let us take a case of common 
assault with the complainant at the bar, who proceeds after being 
sworn to tender his statement, which runs to the following effect :— 

Jehan Khan (Complainant).—I am the son of Gholan Khan, 
and am a weaver of Kafirungpore. When sitting yesterday at my 
loom at about mid-day, Nubbi Buxsh came up to me and kicked 
me. I fell to the ground, when he beat me till I became insen- 
sible. No, I have no marks of injury to show. I can’t in the 
least explain why he beat me! 

Court.—Who knows of this assault ? 

Convpt.—All the village knows. 

Court.—But any particular persons in the village ? 

Convpt.—Yes ! there’s a water-carrier. 

Court.—What is his name? 

Compt.—Ruheem Buxsh. 

Court.—His father’s name ? ! 

Compt.—I don’t know his father’s name. But all the village can 
giveevidence. I fell down and became quite insensible and 

Court.—Yes, yes, you have said all that before. Can you give 
the name of another person as a witness ? 

Compt.—No, I can’t give another. 

Court.—Then, this is your only witness ? 

Compt.—My lord! all the village can give evidence. 

Court.—Then, give me the name of another witness. 

OCompt.— What for ? 

Court.—To prove you were assaulted. 

Compt.—How can I give another name when all the people are 
my enemies ? 

Court.—Then, will Ruheem Buxsh give evidence for you ? 

Compt.—What evidence ? 


1 In Indian courts, the names of the father of the parties, &c., is always entered in 
the record, 
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Court.—That you were assaulted ? 
Compt.—God knows: I believe Ruheem Buxsh has been bought 
over. But the whole village knows what a bad character defen- 


dant bears. 
Court.—Then, you have in fact no other witness but Ruheem 


Buxsh ? 

Compt.—Oh yes, I have! Jan Mahomed and Wulli Khan will 
give evidence for me. 

Court.— What evidence ? 

Compt.—That I am a man of good character. 

Court.—But were they present at the attack on you ? 

Compt.—How could they be ? They live twenty miles away! 

Court.—Then, in fact, Ruheem Buxsh 7s your only witness ? 

Compt. (looking helplessly round and appealing to the 
vernacular writer).—What does the sahib say? I do not under- 
stand. (Question repeated.) Yes. Ruheem Buxsh is my wit- 
ness. I want him called, and the head man of the village, and 
the village accountant. 

Court.—Were these men present at the assault ? 

Compt.—What assault ? 

Court (with much emphasis and with slow and distinct 
enunciation ).—The—assault—in—which—you-—are—the—com- 
plainant. Now, take care what you are saying. I cannot stand 
much more of this sort of thing. Be careful! 

Compt. (in great distress ).—How have I offended your lordship? 

Court (mollified).—Well, were these present at the assault ? 

Compt.—Which men ? 

Court (im wrath).—O man without sense or understanding ! 
the head man and the village accountant ? 

Compt.—Protector of the Poor ! how could these men have been 
present ? 

Court.—Enough! Senseless one! (Turning to defendant.) 
Now, what has the defendant to say ? 

The defendant, Nubbi Buxsh, then proceeds to deny cate- 
gorically the charge laid against him, and declares he never 
touched complainant, who has trumped up this case from spite. 

The first witness for the prosecution is then called in, and takes 
his place in the witness-box. 

Court.—What is your name? 

Witness.—Ruheem Buxsh, son of Alum Khan. 

Court.—Swear you will tell the truth. 

Wit.—Yes. 

Court.—Repeat after me what I say—‘ I swear I will speak the 
truth.’ 
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Wit.—Yes. 

Court.—Don’t say * Yes, but repeat after me, ‘I swear I will 
speak the truth.’ 

Wit.—Why should I not speak the truth? I never tell lies! 

Court.—Attend to my order, and take the oath. (After some 
fencing with the vernacular clerk, the witness is eventually sworn 
in due form.) 

Court.—Do you know anything of this case ? 

Wit.—Of which case ? 

Court.--Of the case in which Jehan Khan and Nubbi Buxsh 
are concerned. 

Wit.—What should I know of this case ? 

Court.—Then, you don’t know anything of these people ? 

Wit.—Of which people ? 

Court.—The people in court now present. 

Witness (looks helplessly round, and says at last).—Oh yes, I 
know the complainant. 

Court.—Can you say if he was assaulted ? 

Wit..—Who? 

Court.—The complainant. 

Wit.—Who should assault him ? 

Court.—The question is, were you present when he was 
assaulted ? 

Wit. (cautiously).—I know complainant bears a good character. 

Def. (breaking out).—This witness is my enemy. 

Court.—Are you at enmity with the defendant ? 

Wit.—With whom ? 

Court.—With the defendant. 

Wit.—What defendant ? 

Court.—This man here, Nubbi Buxsh ? 

Wit.—That man ! 

Court.—Yes, that man. 

Wit.—I never saw him before. 

Def. (who has all this time been looking out of the win- 
dow, and not in the least attending to witness).—Did not your 
grandmother marry complainant’s brother’s wife’s uncle ? 

Wit.—I don’t know. 

Court to Wit.— Well, do you know anything of this assault case ? 

Wit.—What assault case ? 

Court.—This one in which complainant charges Nubbi Buxsh ? 

Wit.—What should I know of the case ? 

Compt. (screams out).—This man has been bought over by 
defendant ! 

Def. (also screams out).—This witness is my bitter enemy ! 
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Court (gently to defendant).—The man has not said anything 
against you. Why all this excitement? 

Def. (with tremendous energy).—All his family are a bad 
lot ; his brother got three years for stealing, and his uncle was 
imprisoned for robbery ! 

Court to Def.—The man has said nothing against you. (To 
witness.) Then, you know nothing of this case? 

Wit. (suddenly waking up).—Yes, I do. This Nubbi Buxsh 
attacked complainant with a stick and nearly killed him. 

Court.—You saw all this ? 

Wit.—How could I see it, your highness? At that time I was 
in another village! Preserver of the Poor! your slave is telling 
the exact truth ! 

Court.—Then, you only heard this? 

Compt. (who has not been paying attention).—This man has 
been bought over by defendant. 

Court to Compt.—Senseless one! He has spoken, if anything, 
in your favour. Why do you talk such nonsense ? 

Compt. (putting his hands to his ears).—I have forgotten 
myself. May your lordship forgive me! IfI say another word, 
order me to be taken out and hanged! 

Court.---You deserve to be punished for so constantly inter- 
rupting. I warn you not to offend again. (Jo witness.) You saw 
nothing of this assault with your own eyes? 

Wit.—Of what assault ? 

Court (losing all patience).—This assault concerning which 
you have been talking. 

Wit.—How can I say anything? (Turns round and begins to 


detail some village incident he considers apposite to the subject, . 


but having really nothing to do with the business in hand.) 
Court.—Stop! We don’t want that. You seem to know 


nothing. Stand down. 


But enough has been recorded to show pretty conclusively that 
even in the hearing of such a petty case as the one detailed above 
there is an amount of cross-grained stupidity on the part of the 
witnesses which must often make it a hard business for the magis- 
trate to keep his temper. And when it is recollected that the 
magistrate in the Punjab has to carry on his duties in a close 
crowded court during the hottest hours of. the day, with the ther- 
mometer in the summer months hardly ever below 94° or 96°, it 
will be conceded that, like the policemen in the ‘ Pirates of Pen- 
zance,’ his lot, enviable enough though it may be in some respects, 


is not also without its distinct drawbacks. 
ALFRED HARCOURT. 
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Cruel Warbara Allen. 


Cuapter I. 


CHRISTOPHER was a fiddler and a man of genius. Educated people 
do not deny the possibility of such a combination; but it was 
Christopher’s misfortune to live amongst a dull and bovine-seeming 
race, who had little sympathy with art and no knowledge of an 
artist’s longings. They contented themselves, for the most part, 
with the belief that Christopher was queer. Perhaps he was. My 
experience of men of genius, limited as it may be, points to the 
fact that oddity is a characteristic of the race. This observation 
is especially true of such of them as are yet unrecognised. They 
wear curious garments and their ways are strange. The outward 
and visible signs of their inward and spiritual graces are familiar to 
most observers of life, and the esthetic soul recognises the meaning 
of their adornments of the hair and their puttings on of apparel. 
Genius may be said in these cases to be a sort of mental measles 
exhibited in sartorial form, and it may be supposed that but for 
their breaking out there would be some fear of their proving 
fatal. There are reasons for all things, if we could but find them ; 
yet where is the social philosopher who will establish the nexus 
between a passion for Beethoven and the love of abad hat? Why 
should a man who has perceptions of the beautiful fear the barber’s 
shears? There were no social philosophers to speak of in the little 
country town in which Christopher was born and bred, and nobody 
in his case strove to solve these problems. Christopher was 
established as queer, and his townfolk were disposed to let him 
rest at that. His pale face was remarkable for nothing except a 
pair of dreamy eyes which could at times give sign of inward 
lightnings. His hair was lank ; his figure was attenuated and un- 
graceful; he wore his clothes awkwardly. He was commonly sup- 
posed to be sulky, and some people thought his tone of voice 
bumptious and insolent. He was far from being a favourite, but 
those who knew him best liked him best, which is a good sign 
about a man. Everybody was compelled to admit that he was a 
well-conducted young man enough, and on Sundays he played the 
harmonium gratis at the little Independent chapel in which that 
pious and simple pair, his father and mother, had worshipped till 
their last illness, Over this instrument Christopher—let me 
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admit it—made wonderful eyes, sweeping the ceiling with a glance 
of rapture, and glaring through the boarders at the ladies’ school 
(who sat in the front of the gallery) with orbs which seemed to see 
not. The young ladies were a little afraid of him, and his pallor 
and loneliness, and the very reputation he had for oddity, enlisted 
the sympathies of some of them. 

Whatever tender flutterings might disturb the bosoms of the 
young ladies in the galleries, Christopher cared not. His heart 
was fixed on Barbara. 

Barhara, who surely deserves a paragraph to herself, was pro- 
vokingly pretty, to begin with, and she had a fascinating natural 
way which made young men and young women alike unhappy. 
She bubbled over—pardon this kitchen simile—with unaffected 
gaiety ; she charmed, she bewitched, she delighted, she made angry 
and bewitched again. The young ladies very naturally saw no- 
thing in her, but a certain pert forwardness of which themselves 
would not be guilty, though it should bring a world of young 
gentlemen sighing to their feet. Barbara was nineteen, and she 
had a voice which for gaiety and sweetness was like that of a 
throstle. Christopher had himself taught her to sing. His own 
voice was cacophonous and funereal, and it was droll to hear him 
solemnly phrasing ‘I will enchant thine ear’ for the instruction 
of his enchantress. But he was a good master, and Barbara pro- 
spered under him, and added a professional finish and exactness to 
her natural graces. She lived alone with an old uncle who had 
sold everything to buy an annuity, and she had no expectations 
from anybody. 

Christopher had no expectations either, except of a stift 
struggle with the world, but the two young people loved each 
other, and, having their choice of proverbs, they discarded the one 
which relates to poverty and a door and love and a window, and 
selected for their own guidance that cheerful saying which sets 
forth the belief that what is enough for one is enough for two. 
Christopher, therefore, bent himself like a man to earn enough for 
one, and up to the time of the beginning of this history had 
achieved a qualified failure. Barbara believed in his genius, but 
so far nobody else did, and the look-out was not altogether cheer- 
ful. Barbara’s surname was Allen, but her godfathers and god- 
mothers at her baptism had been actuated by no reminiscences of 
ballad poetry, and she was called Barbara because her godmother 
was called Barbara and was ready to present her with a silver 
caudle-cup on condition that the baby bore her name. Christopher 
knew the sweet and quaint old ballad, and introduced it to his 
love, who was charmed to discover herself like-named with a heroine 
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of fiction. She used to sing it to him in private, and sometimes 
to her uncle, but it was exclusively a home song. Christopher 
made a violin setting of it which Barbara used to accompany on 
the pianoforte, a setting in which the poor old song was tortured 
into wild cadenzas and dizzy cataracts of caterwaulings after the 
approved Italian manner. 

The days went by, days that were halcyon under love’s own sun- 
shine. What matter if the mere skies were clouded, the mere 
material sun shut out, the wind bitter? Love can build a shelter 
for his votaries, and has a sunshine of his own. Still let me sing 
thy praises, gracious Love, though I am entering on the days of 
fogeydom, and my minstrelsy is somethingrusty. I remember; I 
remember. Thou and I have heard the chimes at midnight, 
melancholy sweet. 

‘ Barbara,’ said Christopher, one evening, bending his mournful 
brows above her, ‘ we must part.’ 

‘ Nonsense!’ said Barbara smilingly. 

‘There is no hope of doing anything here,’ continued Christo- 
pher. ‘I must face the world, and if there is anything in me, I 
must force the world to see it and to own it. I am going up to 
London.’ 

‘To London ?’ asked Barbara, no longer smiling. 

‘To London,’ said Christopher, quoting Mrs. Browning ; ‘ to 
the gathering-place of souls.’ 

‘What shall you do there, Christopher?’ asked Barbara, by 
this time tremulous. 

‘I shall take my compositions with me,’ he answered, ‘ and offer 
them to the publishers. I will find out the people who give con- 
certs, and get leave to play. I will play at first for nothing: I can 
but try. IfI fail,I fail. But there is nothing here to work upon. 
There is no knowledge of art and no love for it. I must have 
more elbow-room.’ 

Elbow-room is indispensable to a violinist, and Barbara was 
compelled to agree to her lover’s programme. She was a brave 
little creature, and though she was as sorry to part with her lover 
as even he could wish her, she accepted the inevitable. Christo- 
pher finished his quarter’s instructions where he had pupils, de- 
clined such few further engagements as offered themselves, packed 
up his belongings in a tin box somewhat too large for them, said 
farewell, and went his way to London. Barbara went with him 
by coach into the great neighbouring town five miles away, and 
saw him off by train. The times and the place where these two 
were bred were alike primitive, and this farewell journey had no 
shadow of impropriety in it even for the most censorious eyes. 
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The coach did not return till evening, and little Barbara had 
three or four hours on her hands. She walked disconsolately 
from the station, with her veil down to hide the few tears which 
forced themselves past her resolution. Scarcely noticing whither 
her feet carried her, she had wandered into a retired and dusty 
street which bore plainly upon its surface the unwritten but read- 
able announcement of genteel poverty, and there in a parlour 
window was a largeish placard bearing this legend: * Mrs. Loch- 
leven Cameron prepares pupils for the Stage. Enquire Within.’ 
A sudden inspiration entered Barbara’s heart. She had seen the 
inside of a theatre once or twice, and she thought herself prettier 
and knew she could sing better than the singing chambermaid 
whom everybody had so applauded. Christopher had often de- 
fended the stage from the aspersions cast upon it by the ignorant 
prejudices of country-bred folk, who looked on the theatre as a 
device of the Arch-Enemy and an avenue to his halls of darkness. 
In pious varyings from church she had heard the Reverend Paul 
Screed compare the theatrical pit with that other pit of which the 
Enemy holds perpetual lease, but she respected Christopher's 
opinion more highly than that of the Reverend Paul, There was 
yet a sense of wickedness in the thought which assailed her, and 
her heart beat violently as she ascended the steps which led to Mrs. 
Lochleven Cameron’s door. She dried her eyes, summoned her 
resolution, and rang the bell. A pale-faced lady of stately carriage 
opened the door. 

‘I wish,’ said little Barbara, with a beating heart, ‘ to see Mrs. 
Cameron.’ 

‘Pray enter,’ returned the lady in tones so deep that she 
might have been a gentleman in disguise. 

Barbara entered, aud the deep-voiced lady closed the door, 
and led the way into a scantily furnished parlour, which held, 
amongst other objects, a rickety-looking grand piano of ancient 
make. 

‘Be seated,’ said the deep-voiced lady. ‘I am Mrs. Lochleven 
Cameron. What are your wishes?’ 

There was just a suspicion of Dublin in Mrs. Cameron’s rich 
and rolling tones. 

‘You prepare pupils for the stage?’ said Barbara. Her own 
clear and sweet voice sounded strange to her, as though it belonged 
to somebody else, but she spoke with outward calm. 

‘Do you wish to take lessons?’ asked the lady. 

‘If I can afford to pay your terms,’ said little Barbara. 

‘What can you do?’ asked Mrs. Cameron with stage solemnity. 
‘ Have you had any practice? Can you sing?’ 
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‘I do, not know what I can do,’ said Barbara. ‘I can sing a 
little.’ 

‘Let me hear you,’ said the deep voice ; and the lady, with a 
regal gesture, threw open the grand piano. 

Barbara drew off her thread gloves and lifted her veil, and 
then, sitting down to the piano, sang the piteous ballad of the 
Four Marys. Barbara knew nothing of the easy emotions of 
people of the stage, and she was almost frightened when, looking 
up timidly at the conclusion of the song, she saw that Mrs. 
Cameron was crying. 

‘Wait here a time, my dear,’ said Mrs. Lochleven Cameron, 
regally business-like in spite of her tears, but with the suggestion 
of Dublin a trifle more developed in her voice. 

She swept from the room, and closed the door behind her; and 
Barbara, not yet rid of the feeling that she was somebody else, heard 
Mrs. Cameron’s voice, somewhat subdued, calling ‘ Joe.’ 

‘ What is it?’ asked another deep voice, wherein the influences 
of Dublin and the stage together struggled. 

* Come down, said Mrs. Cameron; and in answer to this summons 
a solemn footstep was heard upon the stair. Barbara heard the 
sound of a whispered conference outside, and then, the door being 
opened, Mrs. Cameron ushered in a gentleman tall and lank and 
sombre. Like Mrs. Cameron, he was very pale, but in his case the 
pallor of his cheeks was intensified by the blackness of his hair and 
the purple-black bloom upon his chin and upper lip. He looked 
to Barbara like an undertaker who mourned the stagnation of trade. 
To you or me he would have looked like what he was, a second- or 
third-rate tragedian. 

‘I have not yet the pleasure of your name,’ said Mrs. Loch- 
leven Cameron, addressing Barbara. 

‘My name is Barbara Allen,’ said Barbara, speaking it uncon- 
sciously as though it were a line of an old ballad. 

‘This, Miss Allen,’ said Mrs. Cameron with a sweep of the right 
hand which might have served to introduce a landscape, ‘is Mr, 
Lochleven Cameron.’ 

Barbara rose and curtsied, and Mr. Lochleven Cameron bowed. 
Barbara concluded that this was not the gentleman who had been 
called downstairs as ‘ Joe.’ 

‘Will you sing that little ballad over again, Miss Allen?’ asked 
Mrs. Cameron, gravely seating herself. 

Barbara sang the ballad over again, and sang it rather hetter 
than before. 

Mrs. Cameron cried again, and Mr. Cameron said ‘ Bravo!’ at 
the finish. 
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‘Now,’ said Mrs. Cameron, ‘ do you know anything sprightly ? ’ 
She pronounced it ‘sproightly,’ but she was off her guard. 

Barbara, by this time only enough excited to do her best, sang 
‘Come lasses and lads,’ and sang it like herself, with honest mirth 
and rural roguishness. For without knowing it, this young lady 
was a born actress, and did by nature and beautifully what others 
are taught to do awkwardly. 

‘You'll have to broaden the style a little for the theatre,’ said 
the tragédienne, ‘ but for a small room nothing could be better.’ 

‘I venture to predict,’ said the tragedian, ‘that Miss Allen 
will become an ornament to the profession.’ 

‘TI am afraid,’ said Barbara, rising from the piano, ‘ that after 
all I may be only wasting your time. I have not asked your 
terms, and—I am—I have not much money.’ 

‘ Miss Allen,’ said the tragedian, ‘ unless I am much mistaken, 
you will not long have to mourn that unpleasant condition of 
affairs.’ 

‘Are your parents aware of your design, Miss Allen?’ This 
from the lady. 

‘I have no parents,’ faltered Barbara. ‘Iam living with my 
uncle.’ 

‘Does he know your wishes in this matter ?’ 

* No,’ said Barbara, and the feeling of guilt returned. 

‘If he is willing to entrust you to my tuition,’ said Mrs. Loch- 
leven Cameron, ‘I should be willing to instruct you without charge 
on condition that you bound yourself to pay to Mr. Cameron one- 
third of your earnings for the first three years.’ 

This opened up a vista to Barbara, but she was certain that her 
uncle would give his consent to no such arrangement. 

‘You had better lay the matter before your uncle, Miss Allen,’ 
said the tragedian. ‘ Without his consent, Mrs. Lochleven Ca- 
meron could not see her way to an arrangement. She is aware— 
as I am—of the undeserved stigma which has been cast upon the 
profession by bigotry and ignorance. She has no respect for the 
prejudice—nor have I—but she will not violate the feelings of 
those who are so unfortunate as to suffer under it.’ 

‘Ye’re quite right, Joe,’ said Mrs. Cameron colloquially, and 
then, with added grandeur, to Barbara, ‘ Mr. Lochleven Cameron 
expresses me own feelings admirably.’ 

Barbara made no reply. It would have been sweet to work for 
Christopher even by so audacious a means as going on the stage. 
But the vision crumbled when she thought of her uncle. She 
dropped her veil and drew on her gloves slowly, and as she did so 
a rapid step ascended to the front door, there came the click of a 
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latch-key, the slam of the street door as it closed, and then, with 
an imperative knock which awaited no answer, a young man rushed 
into the room and shouted, 

‘Done at last!’ 

There was triumph in this young man’s eyes, and the flush of 
triumph on his cheek. He was a handsome young fellow of perhaps 
five-and-twenty, with a light curling beard and a great blonde 
moustache. His clothes were a little seedy, but he looked like a 
gentleman. He did not notice Barbara, and the tragedian and his 
wife apparently forgot her presence. 

‘You don’t mean ?’ began Mrs. Lochleven Cameron. 

‘But I do mean it,’ cried the new-comer. ‘ Rackstraw has 
taken it. It is to be put in rehearsal on Monday, and billed for 
Monday week. How’s that for high, eh ?’ 

‘ Good, dear boy, good!’ said the tragedian, and the two shook 
hands, 

‘But that’s not all,’ said the new-comer. ‘ Milford was 
there.’ 

‘The London Milford ?’ asked Mr. Cameron. 

‘The London Milford,’ said the other. ‘ Milford of the Garrick. 
He heard me read it, prophesied a great run for it, has promised to 
come down again and see it, and if it fulfils his hopes of it, means 
to take it up to town. In fact, it’s as good as settled.’ 

‘I congratulate ye, me boy,’ said Mr. Cameron. ‘I knew ye’d 
hit ’em one of these fine days. I knew ut.’ 

Through all this, which she only half understood, Barbara was 
silent. She took advantage of the lull which followed the trage- 
dian’s expression of friendly triumph to recall Mrs. Cameron to the 
knowledge of her presence. 

‘I will speak to my uncle,’ she said, ‘ and I will write to you.’ 

The stranger looked round when she spoke, and snatched his 
hat off. Barbara bent her head in general salutation and went her 
way. When she left the street, she could scarcely believe that it 
had not all been a dream. It was so unlike herself to do anything 
so bold. She felt more and more guilty as she waited for the coach, 
more and more afraid of confiding to her uncle such a scheme as 
that she had so hastily formed. When she reached home she made 
one or two inward overtures towards the attempt, but her courage 
failed her, and she kept silence. Yet she used to think sometimes 
that if she had the power to shorten poor Christopher’s struggles, 
it was almost a crime not to do it. 
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Cuapter II. 


WE who live in London know well enough that its streets are 
not paved with gold. If one had asked Christopher his opinion on 
that point, he would no doubt have laughed at the childishness of 
the question, yet he came up to London with all the confidence 
and certainty which the old childish belief could have inspired. 
He was coming to make his fortune. That went without saying. 
He was brim-full of belief in himself, to begin with. ‘The world’s 
mine oyster,’ he thought, as the cheap parliamentary train crawled 
from station to station. The world is my oyster, for that matter, 
but the edible molluse is hidden, and the shell is uninviting. 
Christopher found the molluse very shy, the shell innutritive. 

Publishers did not leap at the organ fugue in C as they ought 
to have done. They skipped not in answer to the adagio movement 
in the May-day Symphony. The oratorio conjured no money from 
their pockets—for the most part, they declined to open the wrapper 
which surrounded it, or to see it opened. Poor Christopher, in 
short, experienced all the scorn which patient merit of the unworthy 
takes, and found his own appreciation of himself of little help to 
him. His money melted—as money has a knack of melting when 
one would least wish to see it melt. Oxford Street became to him 
as stony-hearted a step-mother as it was to De Quincey, and at 
melancholy last—while his letters to Barbara became shorter and 
fewer—he found an enforced way to the pawnbroker’s, whither went 
all which his Uncle’s capacious maw would receive ; all, except the 
beloved violin which had so often sung to Barbara, so often sounded 
Love’s sweet lullaby in the quiet of his own chamber. That he 
could not part with, for he was a true enthusiast when all was told. 
So he went about hungry for a day or two. 

I have hurried a little in telling his story in order that I might 
get the worst over at once. 

Two months before he came to this sad pass he was standing 
one cold night in front of the Euston Road entrance to the great 
terminal station, when the sound of a violin struck upon his ears, 
played as surely a violin was never played in the streets before. 
The performer, whoever he might be, slashed away with a wonder- 
ful merry abandonment, playing the jolliest tunes, until he had 
a great crowd about him, on the outskirts of which girls with their 
arms embracing each other swung round in time to the measured 
madness of the music. The close-pent crowd beat time with hand 
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and foot, sometimes this rude accompaniment almost drowned the 


music :— 
An Orpheus! An Orpheus! He worked on the crowd ; 
He swayed them with melody merry and loud, 


The people went half wild over this street Paganini. They laughed 
with him and danced to his music until their rough acclamation 
almost made the music dumb. Then suddenly he changed his 
theme, and the sparkle went out of the air and left it dim and 
foggy as it was by nature, and by-and-by added a deeper gloom to 
it. For he played a ghostly and weird and awful theme, which 
stilled merriment and chilled jollity, and seemed to fill the night 
with phantoms. It made a very singular impression indeed upon 
Christopher’s nerves. Christopher was not so well nourished as he 
might have been, and when a man’s economy plays tricks with his 
stomach, the stomach is likely to pass the trick on with interest. 
He stood amazed—doubtful of his ears, of the street, of the people, 
of his own identity. For that weird and awful theme was his own, 
and, which made the thing more wonderful, he had never even 
written itdown. And here was somebody playing it note for note, 
a lengthy and intricate composition which set all theory of coinci- 
dence utterly aside. Nobody need wonder at Christopher’s amaze- 
ment. 

The street fiddler played the theme clean out, and then passed 
through the crowd in search of coppers. It furnished a lesson 
worth his learning that, while he abandoned himself to mirth, the 
coppers had showered into the hat at his feet in tinkling accom- 
paniment to his strains; and that now the weird and mournful 
theme had sealed generosity’s fountain as with sudden frost. The 
musician came at last, hat in hand, to Christopher. He was a 
queer figure. His hair was long and matted, his eyes were 
obscured by a pair of large spectacles of darkened glass, and his 
coat collar was turned up to the tops of his ears. A neglected- 
looking beard jutted out from the opening in the collar, and not a 
feature but the man’s nose was visible. The crowd had gone; look- 
ing round, one could scarcely have suspected that the crowd had 
been there at all a minute before. 

‘That was a curious theme you played last of all,’ said Chris- 
topher. ‘Was it your own?’ 

‘No,’ said the musician, chinking together the coppers in his 
felt hat as a reminder of the more immediate business in hand. 

‘ Whose was it ?’ asked Christopher, ignoring the hat. 

‘Don’t know, I’m sure,’ the musician answered shortly, and 
turned away. 
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There was nobody left to appeal to, so, putting his fiddle and 
bow under his arm, he emptied the coppers into his trousers’ 
pockets, and, putting on his hat, made away in the direction of 
King’s Cross. Christopher followed at a little distance, wonder- 
stricken still, and half disposed to return to the charge again. 
The musician, reaching the corner of Gray’s Inn Road, turned. 
This was Christopher’s homeward way, and he followed. By-and- 
by the fiddler made a turn to the right. This was still Chris- 
topher’s homeward way, and still he foliowed. By-and-by the man 
stopped before a door and produced a latch-key. The house 
before which he stood was that in which Christopher lodged. He 
laid a hand upon the fiddler’s shoulder. 

‘Do you live here ?’ he said. 

‘What has that to do with you?’ retorted the fiddler. 

‘That was my theme you played,’ said Christopher ; ‘and if you 
live here, I know how you got hold of it. You have heard me 
play it.’ 

‘You live on the third floor?’ said the other in a changed 
tone. 

‘Yes,’ said Christopher. 

‘I’m in the attics, worse luck to me,’ said the street player. 
‘Come into my room, if you don’t mind.’ 

He opened the door and went upstairs in the darkness, with 
the assured step of custom. Christopher, less used to the house, 
blundered slowly upwards after him. 

‘Wait a minute,’ said the occupant of the attic, ‘and Til get 
a light.’ 

There was a little pause, and then came the splutter of a match. 
The pale glow of a single candle lit the room dimly. Christopher 
jumped at the sight of a third manin theroom. No! There 
were but two people there. But where, then, was the man who 
had led him hither? Here before him was a merry-looking 
youngster of perhaps two-and-twenty, with a light brown mous- 
tache and eyes grey or blue, and close-cropped fair hair. The 
hirsute and uncombed genius of the street had vanished. 

‘Don’t stare like that, sir,” said the transformed comically. 
‘ Here are the props.’ He held up a ragged wig and beard. 

‘ The what ?’ asked Christopher. 

‘The props, returned the other. ‘Props are properties. 
Properties are theatrical belongings. There’s nothing diabolical 
or supernatural about it. Wait a minute, and I'll light the lamp 
and set the fire going.’ 

Christopher stood in silence whilst his new acquaintance 
bustled about the room, The lamp cast a full and mellow light 
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over the whole apartment, and the fire began to crackle and leap 
merrily. 

‘Sit down,’ said the host, and Christopher obeyed. ‘I always 
like to take the bull by the horns, the host continued with a 
little blush. ‘I didn’t want to be found out at this game, but you 
have found me out, and so I make the best of it, and throw 
myself upon your confidence.’ He took up the wig and beard 
lightly between his finger and thumb and dropped them again, 
laughing and blushing. 

‘You may rely upon me,’ said Christopher in his own dogged 
and sulky tones. ‘If I wanted to tell of it, I know nobody in 
London.’ 

‘That was your theme, was it?’ said the host, throwing one 
leg over the other and nursing it with both hands. 

‘Yes,’ said Christopher; ‘you played it very accurately: you 
must have a very fine memory.’ 

*I suppose I have,’ said the other, with a little laugh. ‘* But 
it’s a wonderful thing.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ asked Christopher, blushing with plea- 
sure. 

‘I do indeed,’ his new acquaintance answered. ‘ Play some- 
thing else of yours.’ 

There was a bed in one corner of the room, and on this 
he had laid the instrument and the bow when he came in. He 
arose now and proffered them to Christopher. Christopher took 
them from his outstretched hand and played. The other listened, 
nursing his leg again, and nodding at the fire, in time to the 
music. 

‘ You write better than you play,’ he said at length, with more 
candour than was altogether agreeable. ‘ Not that your playing 
isn’t good, but it misses—just misses—the real grip—the real royal 
thing. Only one player in a million has it.’ 

‘Do you think you have it ?’ asked Christopher, not sneeringly, 
though the words might imply a sneer, but speaking because he 
was shy and felt bound to say something. 

‘I?’ said the other, with a merry laugh. ‘O Lord,no! A 
man can’t bring out more than there isin him. There’s no divine 
melody in me. Good spirits now and then, a bit of sentiment 
now and then, a dash more or less of the devil now and then— 
that’s all I’m equal to. If I could have written that gavotte of 
yours, I could knock sparks out of people with it. Here! lend 
me the fiddle.’ 

He played it through with the grave-faced merriment proper 
to it, and here and there with such a frolicking forth of sudden 
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laughter and innocent fun as gave gravity the lie and made the 
pretence of it dearly droll. 

‘ That’s it,’ he said, looking up with naive triumph when he had 
finished. 

Yes, that was it, Christopher confessed, as he took back the 
violin and bow and laid them on the table. 

‘ What brings a man who plays as you do, playing in the 
streets?’ he asked a little sulkily. 

‘That eternal want of pence which vexes fiddlers,’ said the 
youngster. ‘I lost an engagement a month ago. First violin at 
the Garrick. Rowed with the manager. Nothing else turned up. 
Must make money somehow.’ 

‘What have you made to-night ?’ Christopher asked. ‘I beg 
your pardon,’ he said a second later; ‘that is no business of mine, 
of course.’ 

‘ About seven or eight shillings,’ said the other, disregarding 
the withdrawal of the question. ‘And I won’t ask you,’ he went 
on, ‘ what brings a man who writes like you living near the clouds 
in a street like this?’ 

‘ Are you an Englishman ?’ asked Christopher. 

‘No,’ said the other. ‘No fiddler ever was. I beg your par- 
don. I oughtn’t to have said that, even though I think it. 
No. I ama Bohemian, blood and bones, but I came to England 
when I was eight years old, and I have lived in London ever 
since.’ 

They went on talking together, and laid the foundations of a 
friendship which afterwards built itself up steadily. In two 
months’ time Carl Rubach was restored to his old place at the 
Garrick, and poor Christopher was beginning to find out in real 
earnest what it was to be hungry. He was too proud to ask any- 
body for a loan, and Rubach was the only man he really knew, 
‘When things are at their worst,’ says the cynical bard, ‘ they 
sometimes mend.’ Things ‘suddenly mended for Christopher. 
The Bohemian turned up one afternoon with an Englishman in 
his train, a handsome young fellow of perhaps five-and-twenty, 
with a light curling beard and a blonde moustache. 

‘Allow me to introduce to you Mr. John Holt,’ said the 
Bohemian. ‘This, Mr. Holt, is Mr. Christopher Stretton, a musi- 
cian of great genius. This—Stretton—is Mr. John Holt, a dramatist 
of great power. Gentlemen, know each other. Mr. Holt writes 
charming songs. Mr. Stretton writes beautiful music.’ 

He flourished with mock gravity as he said these things, turning 
first to one and then to the other. Mr. John Holt’s eyes were 
keen and observant; and one swift glance took in the knowledge 
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of the composer’s hungry pallor, his threadbare dress, the bare and 
poverty-stricken aspect of the room. 

‘I have two songs for a new play of mine,’ he said; ‘I want 
them set to music.’ 

Christopher’s hand, thinner and more transparent than a 
healthy man’s hand should be, reached out for the offered manu- 
scripts. 

‘When do you think you can let me have the music?’ asked 
the dramatist. 

Christopher read the songs through, and looked up. 

‘ To-morrow ?’ he said. 

‘So soon!’ said the other. ‘ At what time to-morrow ?’ 

‘Will midday suit you?’ 

‘Can you bring them to that address ? 

‘I will be there,’ responded Christopher. 

His visitors left him and he sat down to think. He was weak, 
and the pains of hunger gnawed him, but as he sat over one of the 
songs the words built themselves into a tune almost without his 
knowledge or effort. Then he turned to write, and found that 
he had no music-paper. He laughed bitterly at this discovery, 
and looking round the bare apartment sighted his violin-case, 
and rising, took the violin and bow out of it, put on his hat, and, 
with the case under his arm, made for the pawnbroker’s. There 
he realised half-a-crown, one halfpenny of which was confiscated 
in payment for the pawn-ticket. He bought paper and pen 
and ink, and having taken them home, came out again and ate 
cold sausage at the bar of a public-house, and came back with a few 
pence still in his pockets. There was a nausea upon him, and he 
could not recall the air he wished to write. He had eaten nothing 
for three days, and he felt at once sick and drowsy. He was fain to 
lie down, and then he fell asleep to awake in two hours’ time a 
little strengthened and refreshed. The tune came back again, and 
he set it down, and then attacked the second song with like 
success. 

Morning came, and after a meagre breakfast which finished his 
resources, he went weakly to the address the dramatist had given 
him. Mr. Holt had left behind him apologies for unavoidable 
absence. Would Mr. Stretton call again at three? He wandered 
desolately home, and waited, and when the time drew near set out 
again. This time the dramatist was ready to receive him. 

‘The lady who will sing the songs is here,’ he said, ‘and with 
your permission I will ask her to try them over now. Will you 
come with me ?’ 

‘I would rather await you here,’ said Christopher. The tunes 
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he had written were running riot in his head, and he thought them 
puerile, vulgar, shameful. He would have torn the papers on 
which they were written if he had not already surrendered them. 
He had liked them an hour ago, and now he thought them 
detestable. 

‘ As you please,’ said the dramatist, and added ‘ poor beggar!’ 
inwardly as he went upstairs. 

The composer sat in a sick half-dream dnd faintly heard a 
piano sounding in a distant room. It played the prelude of 
one of his songs. Now and then the sound of a female voice 
just touched his ears. He was so fatigued and weak that, in spite 
of his anxiety, he glided into a troubled doze in which he dreamed 
of Barbara. The dramatist returned, and Christopher came back 
to the daylight at the sound of the opening door. 

‘Mademoiselle Héléne and myself,’ said Mr. Holt, ‘are alike 
delighted with your setting of the songs. I shall ask you, Mr. 
Stretton, to read my comedy and to write the whole of the inci- 
dental music, if you will accept the commission. We can talk over 
terms afterwards. Inthe mean time, shall I offer you a cheque for 
ten guineas ?’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Christopher. He took the cheque and 
walked to the bank, which was near at hand in Pall Mall, received 


his money, and plunged into an eating-house, whence he emerged 
intoxicated by the absorption of a cup of coffee and a steak. If 
you doubt the physical accuracy of that statement, pray reduce 
yourself to Christopher’s condition and experiment upon yourself. 
You are respectfully assured that you will doubt no longer. 


Cuapter III. 


CuristoPHEer wrote the incidental music for the new comedy and 
composed an overture and entr’actes for it—work for which he was 
paid pretty liberally. He wrote to Barbara of his better fortunes, 
and promised to run down to see her so soon as the business strain 
was over. But the business strain was over and he did not go. 
He finished his music, rehearsed it once with the orchestra of the 
Garrick {Theatre, and then fell ill of a low fever through which 
Rubach most kindly nursed him. The Bohemian himself was 
busy, rehearsing half the day and playing at the theatre at night, 
but he gave all his spare time to his friend. I had forgotten to 
tell you that, for convenience’ sake, they had quitted their old 
lodgings, and had taken chambers off the Strand, within three 
minutes’ easy walk of the house. It was here that Christopher 
fell ill, | 
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When he grew a little better, the Bohemian rather began to 
aggravate him. Rubach talked of the new piece and its heroine, 
and of nothing but the new piece and its heroine. He was 
enraptured with her. He confessed himself overhead in love. 
So charming, so dainty, so sweet, so piquante, so lovable was 
Mademoiselle Héléne. Rubach, half in earnest, half in jest, 
confessed himself hopeless. Mademoiselle was engaged to Mr. 
Holt the dramatist. 

‘And even if she were not,’ he said, ‘is it likely she would 
look at a poor wretch of a fiddler? She is going to make her 
fortune. She is going to be the rage. She has never played 
before, but she sings like a lark, like a linnet, like a nightingale ; 
and she walks the boards as naturally as if she had been born 
upon them. She is English too, in spite of her foreign name. 
Why on earth do professional English people take foreign 
names ?’ 

‘I don’t know, I’m sure,’ said Christopher wearily. ‘I should 
like to go to sleep.’ 

While the sick man slept or made believe to sleep, Rubach 
was quiet as a mouse; but when he awoke or seemed to awake, the 
ecstatic praises began again, until, before the public knew more of 
the new actress than her name, our poor invalid was sick of her 
and of her praises to the very soul. 

He tried, however, to take some interest in the piece, and as 
he became stronger he began to grow a little anxious about his 
own share in its success. When the eventful night came he was 
able to sit up for an hour before the piece began, and Rubach had 
to leave him. It was midnight before the faithful chum returned, 
and after looking in on the invalid who seemed to slumber calmly, 
sat down for a final pipe by his own bedside. But Christopher 
was only ‘ playing ‘possum,’ as our playful American cousins put it, 
and, his anxiety over-riding his desire for quiet, he called out, 

‘Ts that you, Carl ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the other, hastening into his room on tiptoe. ‘I 
thought you were asleep.’ 

‘ How did the music go?’ 

‘Capitally. Both the songs repeated. The overture and the 
second entr’acte would have been redemanded at a concert, but of 
course the play was the thing. Such a success, Stretton! Such a 

furore! She is a little goddess, a queen. You should see her 
and hear her! Ah me!’—with a comic ruefulness—‘ Holt should 
be a happy man.’ 

Christopher, warned by his outbreak, which he knew by old 
experience to be the merest exordium, ‘ played ’possum’ again, 
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with such success that Rubach left him and he went to sleep in 
earnest. 

Holt came to see him next day, and brought the morning 
papers with him. The musician and he began to talk about 
writing an English opera together, and Christopher brightened at 
the scheme, which opened up the read to all his old ambitions. 

‘ You are getting stronger now,’ said Holt. ‘ We shall have 
you in to see the piece by-and-by.’ 

‘I shall come in a day or two,’ said Christopher ; and when his 
visitor had gone, sat down to read over and over again the reviews 
of his own work. How they would gladden Barbara, he thought. 
How proud she would be of his success! how eager to hear the 
music! He laid-a romantic little plot for her pleasure. He 
would run down when he got stronger, and compel Barbara and 
her uncle on a visit to town. He would convey them to the 
theatre, and when Barbara was quite in love with the music he 
would tell her that he himself had written it. How well the songs 
would suit her voice, and how charmingly she would sing them to 
him! Pleasant fancies, such as lovers have, floated through his 
mind. He took up his violin for the first time for a month, and 
played through the old tune, ‘Cruel Barbara Allen.’ Rubach 
came in and found him thus employed. 

‘You are getting on, my boy,’ said the good Bohemian. ‘Can 
you come and see the piece to-night? Are you strong enough ?’ 

‘Not to-night,’ Christopher returned. ‘In a day or two.’ And 
he went on playing ‘Cruel Barbara Allen ’ dreamily. 

‘What is that?’ said Rubach with a wry grin. ‘Is not twice 
or thrice of it enough ?’ 

Christopher laid down the instrument with a smile. When 
Carl had left him he took it up again and played over to himself 
the songs Barbara used to sing. He was weak and could not play 
for any great length of time together, but he played every now 
and then a melody, and in a while he got back again to ¢ Cruel 
Barbara Allen.’ Back came Carl as he played it. 

‘That tune again! what is it?’ 

‘An old ballad,’ answered Christopher. ‘Cruel Barbara 


Allen.” ’ 
He found a pleasure in speaking her name aloud in this veiled 


way. 
‘Let the girl alone,’ said Carl. ‘I am tired of her.’ 

‘I am not,’ said Christopher with a weak little chuckle, ¢ and I 
have known her since she was a child.’ 

He began to play the air again, and Carl took away the violin 
with simulated theatric anger. But Carl’s treatment of the name 
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of the ballad as though it were the name of a girl still extant gave 
Christopher a temptation, and he played the air once or twice 
again in Carl’s presence. 

‘You are passionately attached to Miss Allen,’ said Carl.’ 

‘She is the only sweetheart I ever had,’ responded simple Chris- 
topher with shy merriment. 

Rubach sat down at the piano and sang this song :— 


Through all the green glad summer-time 
Love told his tale in dainty rhyme, 

And sighed his loves out one by one. 
There lives no echo of his laugh, 
I but record his epitaph, 

And sigh for love worn out and gone. 


For love endures for little time, 
But dies with every change of rhyme, 
And lives again with every one. 
And every new-born love doth laugh 
Above his brother's epitaph, 
The last light love worn out and gone. 


‘That is not your doctrine, mon ami,’ he said as he turned 
round on the music-stool. ‘ You are faithful to Miss Allen.’ 

‘I am faithful to Miss Allen, certainly,’ said Christopher, 
reaching out his hand for the violin, and again chuckling weakly. 

‘No,’ said Carl, rising and confiscating the fiddle. ‘ You shall 
sing her virtues to that tune no more. Write a new tune for 
her.’ 

Anybody who has been in love, and I do not care for any other 
sort of reader, may fancy for himself the peculiar enjoyment which 
shy Christopher extracted from this homely badinage. 

Two or three days later he was almost re-established, and had 
indeed begun to write a little. He would not yet go to the 
theatre, however, having some fear of the excitement. He sat 
alone in the sitting-room which he and his chum occupied in 
common, dreaming of Barbara over a book, and building cloud 
palaces. It was but ten o’clock in the evening, and Carl would 
not be home till midnight. Then who was this dashing tumult- 
uously up the stone steps after Carl’s accustomed fashion? Carl 
himself, it seemed, but unlike himself, pale and breathless, and 
with an ugly scratch across his forehead which looked at first 
sight like a severe wound. 

‘ What’s the matter ?’ cried Christopher, rising hastily. 

‘I have had a fall, said Carl. ‘There is nothing to be 
alarmed at, but,’ holding out his left hand, ‘I have sprained my 


wrist and I cannot play,’ 
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* How did it happen?’ asked Christopher, following him into 
the bedroom where Carl had already begun to twine a wet hand- 
kerchief round the injured wrist. 

‘ I was crossing the stage between the acts,’ said Carl ; ‘a plank 
had been moved, and I set my foot in the hole and fell—voila 
tout. I want to ask you to play for me. There is not a man in 
the band who can do justice to “ When Love has flown.” It will 
be no trouble to you. You will simply have to stand in the flies 
and play the air whilst a man on the stage appears to play it, 
sawing away with a soaped bow. Will you come ?’ 

Christopher stood irresolute. 

‘They can do without me in the orchestra,’ said Carl, ‘ but 
I have been playing your song as it deserves to be played. 
Mademoiselle Héléne looks forward to its being played so. It 
gives her aid, I know. The people look to hear it well played, 
and if you do not go it will be given to Jones—to Jones, Gott in 
Himmel! who plays as a mason cuts stone. Do come. It will 
cost you no trouble.’ 

Christopher took up his violin-case, long since extracted from 
My Uncle’s maw, and followed Carl from the chambers into the 
street. 

‘You play only the first movement, very low and soft,’ said 
Carl as they went along. ‘I will stand by you and tell you when 
to begin.’ 

They entered the theatre—a terra incognita to Christopher— 
and found their way through a chaos of disused dusty scenery. A 
great burst of applause sounded through the unseen house. 

‘That is for Mademoiselle, said Carl. ‘We are just in time 
to get breath comfortably. Stay here. I will be with you 
directly.’ 

He left Christopher standing in the flies, looking on the stage. 
There were two or three people on the boards, but Christopher 
had not the key to their talk, and had little interest in them. By- 
and-by all but one left the stage. The light dwindled and faded. 
The sun-sets on the English stage are as rapid as in any tropic 
region. The player played his part. He was in love, and true as 
true could be, but the empress of his soul had her doubts about him. 
How could she doubt him? That was the burden of his speech 
as he sat at the table, and murmured the loved one’s cruelty with 
a broken voice and his whole function suiting with forms to his 
conceit. It was almost dark when the first rays of the silver 
moon fell athwart the chamber. Christopher felt that the dead 
silence of the house betokened the coming of the crisis in the 
play, and he was strung to the expectation of something out of the 
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common. Watching from his own dark standing-place, he could 
see tke actor draw towards him a violin case, and he silently drew 
forth his own instrument to be in readiness. Whilst he waited 
and watched, Carl’s stealthy footstep sounded behind him. 

‘ You willsee her in a minute or two,’ whispered Carl. ‘I will 
touch you once when you shall make ready, and once when you 
shall begin.’ 

For half a minute or nearly, everything was still on the stage 
and in the house. Then the player’s voice, passionate and low, 
broke again upon the silence, and in a second or two Carl touched 
Christopher upon the shoulder. There was a curiously crisp 
feeling in the composer’s nerves, and he was a little excited. He 
tucked his violin under his chin, and stood prepared. Into the 
definite band of moonlight which crossed the stage glided suddenly 
a white figure. 

‘Now,’ whispered Carl, and touched the musician on the 
shoulder, and straight from the violin soared a voice, not soft and 
low, but clear and loud, and the air was ‘Cruel Barbara Allen.’ 
Carl fell back a step or two in his amazement. The white figure 
on the stage turned round, and for a moment peered:into the 
darkness of the flies—then glided on again. The air once played, 
the composer cast his violin upon the stage beneath his feet and 
trampled it, hurled the bow from him, and with one cry, eloquent 
of agony and rage, turned and dashed past his companion, and, 
stumbling through the dark and unaccustomed ways, reached the 
street. Carl followed him and caught him up. 

‘What is it, Stretton? What is the matter?’ he cried, and 
seized his friend by the arm. Christopher answered nothing, but 
hurried on like one distracted. ‘ He’s mad,’ said Carl within him- 
self—‘ quite mad.’ 

They caine together to their chambers, and Christopher sank 
into an arm-chair and moaned, unconscious of Carl’s presence, 

‘Barbara! Barbara !’ 

‘It is madness,’ said Carl, tossing his hands tempestunady 
towards the ceiling, ‘mere sideumaner madness. Poor fellow! 
Stretton! Stretton! Listen to me! What is it? Don’t you 
know me ?’ 

For Christopher glared at him like one who had no knowledge 
of him, and then again hid his face within his hands. 

‘ What on earth made you play that tune?’ cried Carl. 

‘She was there, man! She was there!’ groaned Christopher, 
rising and pacing the room with unequal steps. 

‘Who was there?’ said Carl, almost as wildly. 
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‘ Barbara,’ groaned Christopher again. ‘Mademoiselle Héléne 
is Barbara Allen.’ 

¢“ Angels and ministers of grace defend us!”’ murmured the 
theatrical Carl. ‘I must humour him. Never mind, old man. 
Suppose she is! what does it matter ?’ 

‘Oh, Carl! Carl!’ cried the other, turning upon him and grip- 
ping him by both shoulders. ‘I never loved another woman, and I 
never can. I would have built my hopes of Heaven upon her 
truth.’ 

Carl began to think there was something in it. 

‘You mean that Mademoiselle Héléne is Miss Allen ?’ 

* Yes, I said so.’ 

‘ And that you knew her?’ 

‘We were sweethearts when we were children. We were 
engaged to be married two yearsago. Would you believe it, Carl? 
would you believe it? I had a letter from her only this morning 
dated from the old place in the country. Think of the cunning 
perfidy of it!” 

‘How long can she have known Holt?’ asked Carl, rather to 
himself than Christopher. 

‘Why, how can I tell?’ said the musician, groaning. ‘ She has 
deceived me all along.’ 

There was no present consolation possible, and Carl had the 
sense to see it. He lit a pipe and watched his unhappy friend 
sympathetically. Christopher went up and down the room 
exclaiming here and there against the perfidy of woman. There 
came an imperious summons at the door. 

‘Don’t let him in, whoever it is,’ said Christopher. 

Somebody kicked the door and roared ‘ Rubach!’ 

‘It’s Milford, said Carl; ‘the manager. There’s going to be 
arow. A bit of a row will do you good, my poor fellow. I shall 
let him in.’ 

So said, so done. Enter Milford the lordly, in a towering 
rage, followed by Holt, evidently disposed to appease his manager's 
wrath. 

‘I have called, said the manager, blowing hard and fixing a 
savage eye on Carl, ‘to know what the devil you mean, sir, by 
turning the theatre into a bear-garden ?’ 

‘My good sir ’ said Carl with Continental affability. 

‘Don’t “ good sir” me, sir, cried the manager. ‘ What the 
devil do you mean, sir?’ 

‘This is a matter for commiserations, sir, not for anger, Carl 
began. 

Then the great man began to swear, and did it well and fluently, 
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with gusto. When he had done, he collected himself and shook 
his fist at Carl with a final admonition. 

‘Don’t you come near my theatre again, you—you foreign 
rascal.’ 

‘It is I who am to blame,’ said Christopher, ‘and not he. It 
was I who played for him, and who—in short, I am to blame.’ 

The manager glared speechlessly for a moment, and then 
gasped, 

‘ Explain, sir.’ 

‘Mr. Rubach,’ said Christopher, ‘ had sprained his wrist by a 
fall this evening. He came to me and requested me to play 
for him behind the scenes in the last act. You know what 
happened. That I cannot explain.’ 

The situation was awkward for everybody. If Barbara’s perfidy 
had sullied his own life and left him desolate, Christopher could 
still speak no evil of her in the presence of the man for whom she 
had jilted him. Carl’s tongue was tied by his regard for Holt’s 
feelings. The manager naturally wanted to get at the bottom of 
the situation, and the dramatist felt that a friend whom he was 
learning to value had somehow imperilled his play. All four stood 
silent, and footsteps came leisurely up the stone stairs, and were 
heard very distinctly in the stillness. The door. had been left 
open, but one of the new-comers stopped to tap at it. 

‘Come in,’ cried Carl, ready to welcome any diversion. 

A red face and a grey head came round the door. 

‘Does Mr. Stretton ? Oh! Chris, my boy, how are you ?’ 

No other a person than Barbara’s uncle. 

‘T’ve brought Barbara to see you. Come in, Barbara. Why, 
what’s the matter ?’ 

Christopher turned away from Barbara, as she approached him, 
veiled, and walked to the window, through which he looked on the 
night, seeing nothing. 

‘Chris!’ said Barbara, in a pathetic, wounded voice. ‘Chris!’ 
Mechanically she raised her veil and looked round upon her uncle 
. with a pale scared face. 

‘Stretton!’ roared Carl, leaping at him and laying forcible 
hands upon him, forgetful of his own sprained wrist. ‘Is this 
Miss Allen ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Christopher, with a sob which would have way in 
spite of him. 

‘ Then it isn’t Mademoiselle Héléne,’ said Carl. 

Christopher turned with bewildered looks. 

‘Tell me,’ he said to Barbara wildly, ‘are you playing at the 
Garrick Theatre ?’ 
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‘You've been a-drinking, Christopher,’ said Barbara’s uncle 
plaintively. 

‘No,’ said Barbara, frightened as she well might be at the 
presence of strangers at this curious scene, and at the scene itself. 
‘ Uncle had business in London, and he brought me with him this 
afternoon. We heard that you had written the music to a play, 
and we went to hear it. We—we thought you would be conduct- 
ing, and that I should see you there.’ 

Little Barbara put up her hands and began to cry. 

‘Sir,’ said Carl to the manager, ‘I ask you, as the first step 
towards the understanding of this business, to admit that the like- 
ness between this young lady and Mademoiselle Héléne is very 
remarkable and close.’ 

‘Very remarkable!’ said the manager. 

‘ Wonderful!’ said Mr. Holt. 

‘Me and my niece have been a-laughing at it and a-noticing 
of it all the evening,’ said Barbara’s uncle. 

Carl told the story. 

‘Tl have it in the papers, said Milford the manager. 
‘Stunning good advertisement! Eh? No names, of course. Oh 
dear, no; no names!’ 

Then the manager and the dramatist suddenly felt themselves 
de trop, and Carl, catching the infection, went with them. 

‘Can you forgive me for doubting you?’ said Christopher. 
‘It was I who suffered by it.’ 

‘ Poor Chris!’ said Barbara, and quite regardless of her uncle 
she put her arms round her lover’s neck and kissed him like the 
tender-hearted, unsophisticated child she was. ‘Am I cruel 
Barbara now ?’ she asked, nestling to him, and looking up with a 
smile half audacious, half appealing. 

‘No,’ said Christopher a little sheepishly. But as she slipped 
away from him he recovered himself and took her in his arms and 
kissed her tenderly. 

And so, shortly thereafter—to finish in the style of the best of 
all story-tellers who entertained us in our childhood--they married, 
and lived happily. 


D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 





Jn China Cotwn. 


A PILGRIMAGE by night, under police escort, through the back 
slums and the opium-dens of the Chinese quarter in San Francisco 
did not appear to us a tempting prospect. It conveyed un- 
pleasantly vivid ideas of various offences to eye, ear, and nose. 
Darkness and dirt and evil odours did not seem the elements of an 
enjoyable evening. But we had always understood that it was 
the duty of every tourist in San Francisco, of whatever age, sex, 
or condition, to undertake this little excursion, and we determined 
valiantly that the good old motto of ‘ Fais-ce que dois!’ should be 
ours, and in our duty as Englishwomen and tourists we would not 
fail. 

An American gentleman, one of the leading residents of the 
city, made arrangements for the expedition, and kindly volunteered 
to share with the police officer, whose company he had secured, 
the onerous duty of protecting us against the possible dangers of 
the Dens. It was a fine starlight night ; such a beautiful, bracing, 
balmy winter night as only California knows. Kearney Street was 
bright and crowded, its gay shops all a-blaze with lights. But 
within a stone’s-throw of that fashionable thoroughfare lie dingy 
Dupont and Jackson Streets, the main arteries of China Town, and 
thither led our road. 

The first place we visited was a restaurant—the best Chinese 
restaurant in the city, our escorts informed us. The hour was too 
early for its habitués to sup, so we walked through ‘ banquet-halls 
deserted,’ and saw an array of empty benches and tables blank as 
unwritten pages. It was very much like any other first-class 
restaurant, except for the hieroglyphical Chinese inscriptions on 
the walls, and the alcoves with cushionless couches for the re- 
tirement of opium-smokers. We saw trays full of cakes very like 
soap; and pats of bright yellow butter, pleasing tu the eye; but 
their rancid odour decided us not to partake of refreshment 
there. 

Our next move was a descent by means of a ladder-like stair- 
case into a cellar where our London breeding led us to expect 
coals or beer-barrels. Instead of these, lo, a barber’s shop! a 
sleek Chinaman seated like a statue under the barber’s hands, two 
or three other Celestials, newly shaven and shorn, standing around. 
We passed through this subterranean tonsorial saloon to a sub- 
terranean pawnbroker’s, very close and stuffy, and dimly lit by one 
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feeble flaring lamp. The pawnbroker smilingly recognised the 
police officer who led. our little company, and invited us behind 
the counter. The customers, Chinamen all, smiled upon us 
blandly, as ‘is their nature to.’ If you look at a Chinaman, his 
face beams with the ‘simple and childlike’ smile immortalised by 
Bret Harte. Sometimes we wonder what lies behind that smile ; 
sometimes we are supicious as to the meaning of the words spoken 
in our presence, amongst themselves, in that to us most incom- 
prehensible tongue. We remember that a favourite epithet of 
theirs for us is ‘ white devils ’—we recall what we have lately often 
heard about their hatred especially of white women—grounded 
on an old prophecy handed down from traditional times, that a white 
woman should be the cause of the downfall of the Chinese Empire. 
We had grown well accustomed to ‘John’ with his pigtail and 
blouse, his skull-cap and slippers, his feline step and smooth-shorn 
face, long before we set out upon our evening peregrinations 
through the Chinese Quarter; but although the presence of our 
Mongolian brothers was nothing new now to us, the insight into 
their mode of life which we were to have this night had all the 
bloom of novelty upon it. 

The pawnbroker’s shop was crammed with every possible object 
on which a dollar could be raised ; there were old clothes by the 
heap, a goodly array of clocks, and an armoury of deadly weapons, 
pistols, knives of all kinds, from the pocket-penknife up to a pair 
of murderous-looking blades, with which, our police guide in- 
formed us,—exemplifying meanwhile the method of wielding them, 
one in each hand,—he had known a man to be literally sliced to 
pieces. We inspected also a handy pocket weapon not unlike a 
short stout poker bent into a convenient curve for braining an 
antagonist. 

‘ Almost every one of those fellows has one of these under his 
blouse,’ our escort observed, indicating the group of shaven olive 
faces which were regarding us with stolid curiosity. 

We passed on through this subterranean pawnbroker’s into 
an apartment behind it, unlit, unventilated, very like the steerage 
cabin of an emigrant steamer, equally evil-odorous; and, if not 
quite equally crowded, still with more human beings inhaling its 
heavy, opium-laden atmosphere than the limited amount of room 
warranted. A double row of wooden shelves, some screened 
by ragged curtains, ran along each wall; the passage between 
these comfortless berths was only wide enough to permit us to pass 
one at a time; and in each berth lay a Chinaman, coiled up or 
stretched out—like wild animals in their lair, it seemed to us— 
each with his little lamp and pipe and pot of opium. We watched 
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them take a pinch of the dark jelly-like substance on a wire and 
melt it over the lamp, then smear it over the aperture in the 
pipe, and draw it with great deep breaths into the lungs, their 
long eyes dilating and fixing like a crouching cat’s the while. 

Everywhere our escort seemed to be known, but the opium- 
smokers were too much absorbed in their occupation to take any 
great notice of us. We returned through the adjoining cellars, 
and climbed up gladly into the lighted street and breathed fresh 
air again. 

We were next led down a long narrow black alley, so black that 
we had to grope our way, so narrow that we could only walk in 
single file, so long that by the time we reached the end of it we felt 
as if we had left the bright busy city of San Francisco a world 
away. The ground was slimy beneath our feet; the strip of sky 
was so far above our heads, that we seemed out of sight of the stars. 
We groped at last to a door whose worm-eaten planks seemed crumb~ 
ling to decay. A Chinaman with a little oil lamp admitted us— 
not too willingly, it appeared to me. 

We went through room after room, back, back, burrowing back 
along narrow passages, under low rafters, over slippery and rotting 
floors. We saw no door, no window, no aperture through which 
the blessed pure air might find its way. The air that entered with 
us by the door we had left so far behind seemed to be the first 
fresh breath that had entered there for hours. Everywhere, dirt 
and rags and squalor. Everywhere the wretched cupboards or 
shelves wherein the opium-smokers lay, often two on a shelf; 
everywhere the strange sickly Oriental opium smell kindly over- 
powering worse odours; everywhere the strange secretive eyes 
leering at us cat-like as we looked into their lurking-place. 

It was Tophet! we felt we had been carried down into some 
lower world. The memory of those scenes comes back like an 
evil dream, The various opium-dens whose dark and repulsive 
recesses we penetrated bore a strong family resemblance to each 
other, the only difference perceptible to us being that we entered 
some by subterranean, and some by level ways. There appeared, 
however, to be grades of reputation among them which we should 
not have distinguished. Our escort took a pride in pioneering us 
through the worst places. 

‘ This,’ he said confidentially, with an air of relish, ‘is a regular 
den of thieves!’—looking round an underground gallery whose 
aspect and odour suggested the contents of a London dust-hole or 
a New York ash-barrel, but for the kindly overwhelming scent of 
opium—‘ and that,’ he observed, when we had emerged into the 
fresh pure starlit night, indicating a narrow crowded street, ‘is 
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Murderer’s Alley! and it’s rightly named! That’s the haunt of all 
the most dangerous and desperate characters. From that place 
we've carried out twenty-three murdered men within the last year 
or two; and all shot or stabbed in the back!’ 

During our walk down Murderer’s Alley we kept closely to our 
escort, and felt more comfortable when the light shone on his gilt 
buttons than in those shadowy corners where it occurred to us as 
unpleasantly probable that the majesty of the law—under whose 
wgis we walked confiding—might happen not to be recognised. 

We agreed that to create a truly flattering stir and sensation 
amongst our fellow-creatures, if we count the Mongolian as a man 
and a brother, we should come to China Town. Nowhere else in 
the civilised world would our presence have caused so much 
curiosity and interest—excitement is totally incompatible with 
the Celestial calm. Outside every house as we came out, we would 
find a crowd of blouses and pigtails waiting to get a look at us, 
not staring nor shoving nor pushing, but surveying us with a serene 
and critical gaze. 

Our duty in China Town would have been only half done if we 
had not visited the women’s quarters, and such an omission our 
courteous and attentive escort would by no means have allowed. 
With the exception of half-a-dozen ladies of high caste, wives of 
the principal merchants, there are few or none except the most 
degraded class of women in all the Chinese Quarter. These poor 
creatures are in reality slaves, bought and sold and sent over the 
sea in slavery, and apparently sunk too low for shame—yet no, 
not sunk; they never sank, they were always down. They sat 
behind little grated windows, each face pressed curiously against 
the lattice as we passed. They were all inoffensive, smiling and 
civil; we saw not one antagonistic look, heard not an unpleasant 
tone from any of them. 

We went into one house where they welcomed us most cordially, 
smiling and crowding round us, and offering willing hands to help 
us down the uneven steps. Some of them had their hair elabo- 
rately dressed, and were really good-looking young women; others 
were to our eyes repellently plain. One pretty little girl in a 
dark-blue blouse, with the loveliest pale olive complexion, and 
a certain innocence of look that was strange indeed to meet with 
then and there, especially attracted us. ‘How old is she? and 
how long have you had her?’ we asked of the woman who 
appeared to be the head of the establishment. ‘He fifteen; him 
mother sell him two years ago,’ was the answer; the gender of 
the pronoun being apparently the last thing in the language the 
Chinese learn. 
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In another house of the same class we found some really very 
nice neatly furnished little rooms; the place was crowded as a 
rabbit burrow; from every doorway calmly curious faces peered 
out to inspect us, and into every room we were hospitably invited 
to enter. They all laughed and chatted amicably. Two young 
girls, by order of their chief, were exemplifying the use of the 
chopsticks in a bowl of rice for our entertainment—when a low 
shrill whistle cut through the buzz of laughter and chat, and in 
an instant a crowd of Chinese, babbling and gabbling, came rush- 
ing from all corners. Our escort turned promptly to the staircase. 
‘That’s a fire-alarm,’ he said quietly. ‘Come!’ We needed no 
second bidding. Down two flights of narrow stairs, and through 
a labyrinth of low-ceiled passages, we made the quickest time 1 
ever remember. It turned out to be a false or distant alarm; but 
in the brief minute since the signal whistle, half-a-dozen police- 
men seemed to have sprung out of the ground, and the street was 
crowded. 

We visited two or three joss-houses. They were all much 
alike, dingy carpetless apartments up one or more flights of stairs ; 
with tables covered with handsome vases, candlesticks, and other 
‘offerings; panels of rare and curious carving in bas-relief, pro- 
tected by a grating; tinsel, trays of joss-sticks, incense, a huge 
gong in one corner, which, when we ventured lightly to touch it, 
gave forth a deep sepulchral toll; and on the altar, ‘ Joss’ in 
state—a life-sized idol, gorgeously clad, and more or less ugly. 
In one room was the shrine of a goddess. She was a good woman, 
‘heap good woman,’ who had been dead three thousand years, and 
at whose altar women come to pray. We were gratified, and 
surprised, to find that a woman had been deemed worthy of 
canonisation, and that women were presumably admitted to have 
souls for which to pray. Perhaps, however, they are supposed only 
to pray for the souls of their lords. 

We had the pleasure of a glimpse into the homes of the 
higher class of Chinese, the well-to-do merchants, at the celebra- 
tion of the Chinese New Year, which this year fell on February 9. 
We set forth to pay a round of New Year visits with two ladies 
who were well accuainted with one of the merchants, Sam Lee. 

Arrived at Sam Lee’s residence on the Plaza at the foot of Clay 
Street, our friends sent a China-boy to announce our advent. He 
disappeared through an open doorway into the dark and mysterious 
regions below the pavement, whence soon a stout and smiling 
Chinaman emerged bit by bit, first skull cap and pigtail, then blue 
blouse, large loose shuffling slippers, till all of him stood on the 
topmost step, bowing and gracious and full of smiling welcome, 
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This was Sam Lee. He shook hands with us warmly upon intro- 
duction, and invited us down the steep stairs into a large cellar, 
apparently used as a workshop,, only lit of course by the entrance ; 
and consequently sufficiegtly dazk for the various objects in the 
background to look uncanny andgmysterious. 

He led us through this into a second cellar, smaller and 
darker, where several Chinese were sitting and standing about. 
Our host invited us to be seated, and, blinking through the 
obscurity, we distinguished chairs and a small table laden with 
trays, glasses, and decanters. An attendant brought us wine, and 
a large silver salver, containing various kinds of candied fruit, 
dried melon-seeds, and a delicious white sweetmeat very like 
Rahat Lakoum or Turkish Delight. The wine, our host informed 
us, was ‘Melican wine,’ adding—‘China wine too strong.’ We 
should not have been true daughters of Eve if this description had 
not aroused our curiosity to taste the China wine. We immedi- 
ately had a tiny glass filled therewith, to which we all just put our 
lips in turn. We pronounced it good, but a very little of it went 
a long way. It was like strong liqueur, with an orange-peel 
flavour. We asked what it was made of, and were answered ‘rice’ 
—our host, as usual, giving ‘r’ the sound of ‘1.’ 

We passed on into a third cellar, smaller still, where a gentle- 
man reclined on the usual wooden couch, with the usual lamp and 
pipe, smoking ; then into a fourth, which, to complete the dimin- 
uendo scale, was smallest of all. This was Sam Lee’s sleeping 
apartment. It boasted, for a wonder, of a tiny pane of glass, 
letting in a feeble ray of light, and actually of a flower, a Chinese 
lily in a vase. There was rather a handsome bed, a little table, 
and next to no furniture besides ; indeed, there was not room for 
any. Our friends explained that Sam Lee was only keeping house 
in baelelor style now. 

‘He lived in fine style when he had his wives here with him,’ 
they said. He has two wives, who are now in China. He has also 
a history. Some three years ago a reward was offered in China 
Town for his life, he having given some offence to some unknown 
person in authority. Such things are not uncommon. We saw 
one day in a Joss-house an inscription, which, being translated to 
us, was a promise of the favour of the great Joss to any person or 
persons who should remove from this life two given individuals 
who had the misfortune of being obnoxious to Joss. Sam Lee was 
in the way, and a reward was offered for his being put out of the 
way. He very sensibly did not wait to be violently removed, but 
took himself out of the way, and returned to China with his 
wives. 
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He came back to San Francisco in time, having, we may 
presume, received some intimation that he was no longer an 
oebstacle to be got rid of. 

Accompanied by Sam Lee, we went to pay a visit to his 
partner’s wife. The streets of China Town were gay with coloured 
lanterns, and swarming with Celestials in holiday attire. The 
ubiquitous Eastern tourist, whom we had met prowling about the 
Joss-houses by night, was here in full force—the male tourist, at 
least; we saw no ladies in China Town that day but ourselves. 
They gazed after us with our Chinese escort, especially when we 
turned up a flight of sawdust-covered stairs, whither one enter- 
prising tourist—whether he was from New York or London I know 
not—looked strongly inclined to follow us. 

Sam Lee led us into a large, airy, well-furnished room—the 
first such apartment we had seen in China Town—where a little 
Chinese lady, gorgeously attired, came forward and shook hands 
with us. She played hostess prettily, offered us chairs, and bade 
her waiting-maid bring us sweetmeats and wine. She could 
speak a few words of English, but to our attempts at conversation 
she only replied by a perpetual ripple of laughter, looking shyly 
aside, too bashful to talk, but evidently thinking the position an 
extremely humorous one. 

Her hair was wonderful to look upon, brushed off the temples 
and standing out in large stiff loops like glossy wire. On her 
head she wore a profusion of gilt leaves and artificial flowers. 
Her dress, a kind of blouse over a clinging skirt, was of rich blue 
silk exquisitely embroidered in green and gold. As she became 
more at home with us, perceiving our interest in her toilette, she 
showed us that the dress she wore was the outer of five or six 
similar garments, all of fine silk; she let us look at her wide loose 
sleeves, sleeve inside sleeve, the under-sleeve of all of white silk 
edged with pink. She then sent her little maid to fetch some 
of her other dresses to show us—silks heavy with rare gold em- 
broidery, over which we sighed with envy. 

Sam Lee was much pleased at our admiration. He was smoking 
an elaborate work of art in the shape of a pipe, and on my com- 
plimenting him on its beauty he straightway handed it to me, 
saying, ‘You smokee him!’ I perceived by his smiling and 
gracious air that this was a compliment which I was expected to 
appreciate and accept, and rising to the occasion I took the pipe 
and doubtfully drew a few experimental breaths. I hoped that it 
was going to be handed round, and pleased myself picturing the 
countenances of the other ladies when it came to be their turn to 
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puff at the pipe of peace; but, alas! I was the only one selected 
for this honour. 

Before we left, the little Chinese lady kindly consented to show 
us her tiny feet. If the height of the caste is in inverse ratio to 
the size of the feet, she must be a lady of very high dignity; for 
her foot was about as long as my middle finger. The feet are not 
merely dwarfed, but doubled down at the joint and crushed into a 
misshapen thing like a hoof, so that the so-called ‘ shoe’ they wear 
is more a bag than a slipper, with a strip of silk wound round and 
round up tothe ankle. The foot is not, as we had previously 
supposed, cramped in an iron shoe from infancy, but bandaged 
when the poor little victim is seven or eight years old: the suffer- 
ing of course is great. 

We went next, under Sam Lee’s escort, to another apartment 
on the same floor, to visit a friend of his, a merchant, whose name 
I forget, but Sing Yang will do as well as any other, and comes 
quite near enough to the sound. Sing Yang, then, was a very fine 
specimen of a courteous and dignified gentleman, of a grave and 
intellectual cast of countenance; he spoke English almost per- 
fectly, and his manner as host might have done credit to any 
nation. He was clad inarich blue silk. Sam Lee wore only 
cotton, being in mourning for his mother, in which case silk is 
prohibited. In Sing Yang’s handsome apartment many guests 
were assembled, Chinese, of course; some were smoking, all 
appeared beaming with good nature. As each fresh guest 
entered, radiant with smiles, and voluble with New Year’s 
greetings, he salaamed, and the host salaamed, and everybody who 
knew the new arrival salaamed, till a general knocking together of 
heads seemed imminent, the salute consisting of a clapping to- 
gether of the hands and bowing forward nearly to the ground. There 
were two tables loaded with cakes and sweets, and I had a narrow 
escape of committing a sacrilegious deed. I saw on one table a 
plate of tempting-looking sweetmeats ; and, as others were being 
handed about and tasted all around the circle, I was about to take 
one of these candies, when luckily I perceived in time a candle 
and a joss-stick burning on the table, and realised that these 
sacred dainties were offerings to the gods. 

We mentioned to Sing-Yang that we had just had the plea- 
sure of seeing a lady of his nation with tiny feet. ‘Ah,’ he 
responded proudly, ‘J got one like that! I shall order her come 
in.’ He then proceeded to tell us that he had only lately been 
married; his wife had never beheld a man until she married him, 
and had never seen a man except himself since. This day, being 
the New Year, she was to make her first appearance in public, 
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and bring us tea. We waited with interest for the entrance of 
the bride. 

The next time the door opened, however, it was to admit a 
smiling and salaaming visitor, who led a little white child about 
three years old. It was dressed as English and American children 
are, and lisped its pretty imperfect English when we petted it 
and asked its name. This little Bessie, notwithstanding her 
English name and English aspect, turned out to be the child of 
the Chinese who led her by the hand, and who proudly owned the 
relationship. ‘Me mallied Englee lady,’ he said ; and Sing-Yang 
added confidentially to us that his friend had married an English 
teacher ina school. Sucha union is, however, of very, very rare 
occurrence. 

The next arrival who, in answer to Sing-Yang’s hospitable 
‘come in’ (or the Chinese equivalent to come in! ), flung open 
the door, caused a sensation in the company—that is, as much 
sensation as can easily be caused among the calm Chinese. He 
was a * hoodlum ’—that indescribable and especial product of San 
Francisco, who must be seen to be realised. There he stood, 
rakish hat, wry necktie, hoodlum from top to toe, while behind 
him pressed a group of brother hoodlums, all evidently out for a 
lark. ‘Come to pay a New Year call!’ he said jauntily. Then 
his eye fell on ws, installed in our rocking-chairs, and he hastily 
took off his hat, from the crown of which fell some cigars. Sing- 
Yang, to whom the intruders were of course strangers, advanced to 
them with dignified chill courtesy. ‘ You will excuse me—I have 
ladies here!’ he said, waving his hand towards us. _Exeunt hood- 
lums discomfited, even forgetting to pick up the cigars; but 
effecting their retreat in good order. Then Sing Yang bolted the 
door. 

Presently from an inner room the bride at last made her 
appearance. She was supported by two waiting-maids; she 
carried a fan in one hand, and a tray of little cups of tea in the 
other. Like her neighbour in the opposite room, she was resplen- 
dent in silk and gold embroidery, her cheeks painted with vermi- 
lion, and her hair arranged in huge stiff glossy bows. But she was 
so painfully shy that we could not look in her face, and it would have 
been positive cruelty to speak to her. She leant on her maids, and 
bent her head till her face almost touched the tray she carried, and 
tried to hide her features entirely behind her fan. Etiquette de- 
manded that she should walk round the circle and offer a cup of 
tea to every guest, and our hearts were moved to compassion for 
the poor little bride as she fulfilled her duty, trembling in every 
limb and hiding her face, her miids guiding her shaking hand as 
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she offered each guest the tea. It was the first time she had 
seen a man except her husband ; and it certainly could not be said 
that, with her downcast eyes and hidden face, she saw man now. 

The tea was served without milk or sugar, with a small plum 
or raisin in each cup, and was pronounced by such as were epicures 
in tea—which I am not !—to be delicious. 

On our way home from China Town, we passed a group of 
rough-looking men in soiled and shabby garments, most of them 
swarthy, bearded, and unkempt, standing on the street-corner, 
apparently having an open-air debate in under-tones. 

‘ Kearneyites,’ whispered one of our party. ‘ Sand-lotters,’ ob- 
served another. 

They stared at us as we drew near, with rather suspicious than 
approving glances. We wondered why our party attracted their 
attention, until we remembered that we ‘all carried in our hands 
conspicuous red Chinese New Year cards; and that the Kearney 
cry is, ‘ The Chinese must go!’ The Sand-lotters looked at us, and I 
looked at the Sand-lotters,and speculated inwardly—In whose power 
would I rather be? in whose power rather see the city that I love ? 
—in that of these men, the Communists of California, the fire- 
brands of that fair state, the Mob incarnate, yet withal of our own 
blood and our own race—or in that of the smooth, sleek-spoken 
Chinese, inoffensive, industrious, frugal, patient worker by day, 
smoking opium in his dark and dirty dens of vice by night—his 
secret silent life beyond the reach of our laws, beyond the influ- 

ence of our civilisation! It is well that Law and Order in this 
city of San Francisco are strong—stronger than either or all of the 
parties that are struggling for supremacy. For there are turbulent 
and violent elements here; and the conflict is not over yet. 
IZA DUFFUS HARDY, 
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BY MRS. ALFRED W. HUNT. 


Carrer XLIII. 
‘Das Muss ist hart.’—Jphigenia. 


Mr. ArpRossaN had reached the mature age of forty-five, and had 
never until now been seriously in love. His life had been one of 
activity in many directions. His father was a merchant, who had 
rather surprised the world by the enormous fortune which he left 
behind him—a fortune built up as silently and imperceptibly 
as a coral reef, by sheer strength of organising power, constantly 
exercised, and self-multiplied through agencies scattered all over 
the world. Large as the fortune was (and Lancashire, it is well 
known, is not readily surprised in matters of that kind nowadays, ) 
it was allowed on all sides that it must have been well and honestly 
made. Robert Ardrossan’s name was a synonym for unblemished 
uprightness on any Exchange where it was mentioned. It was 
rumoured that the rule of caveat emptor was not in his office held 
as one to be rigidly observed against a fellow-trader ; in fact, that he 
preferred the golden rule, and did his best to carry it out in all his 
dealings. Of his three sons he had settled that the eldest should 
succeed to his own place in the business, and perhaps in due 
time to the seat in Parliament which he himself had gained too 
late in life to admit of his making any figure there; his second 
should be what he wished to be—a soldier; and the third should 
also follow the bent of his wishes, which pointed to a life of 
scholarly calm and philanthropic effort. Almost from the first, 
however, it was evident that this third son had inherited the 
largest share of his father’s ability. He was the most quiet 
and assiduous of students; well liked at school and college, but 
with a strong turn for visiting the poor, and with slightly quixotic 
views about the duties attached to wealth. Later on he might 
possibly have buried himself in a Scotch manse with the little 
world of a few Highland glens for his benevolent activity to work 
upon, and the endless world of philosophical inquiry tempting him 
to ever active intellectual exercise, had not the duties connected 
with the great town which was the centre of his father’s business, 
and the terrible needs which he saw there, absorbed his whole 
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energy. Then came a great change. His eldest brother was lost 
by a slip on an Alpine glacier ; his soldier brother was carried off 
by a fever in India; and his father died within a year of these 
misfortunes. John Ardrossan was called to rule in his stead. He 
did his new work well, but he never gave up that which was dear 
to him before wealth and position were thrust on him. As soon 
as he could, he resigned his place in the firm in favour of a cousin 
on the mother’s side, and then toiled at his various social reforms 
with the enthusiasm of a Romney Leigh, but with the keen shrewd- 
ness of a thorough man of the world. Year after year he spent 
with heart and brain absorbed in these things to the exclusion 
of all else, and so it might have continued to the end if he had not 
met Olive Brooke. He admired her as he had never admired any 
woman before. She was beautiful with the beauty he most valued, 
intelligent, docile, and in every way charming to him, and he 
felt that if he could prevail on her to be his wife he had nothing 
left to wish for. He could not well measure her feeling for him- 
self. She was unmistakably fond of him, but he sometimes—unay, 
often—feared that the affection she gave him was only that of a 
child for a father. He had, however, watched her narrowly, and 
had ascertained that there was no one whom she liked better, 
unless, perhaps, it was Morrison. He was quite aware that Morri- 
son loved her, but believed she had refused him. He had seen 
nothing of Morrison for some time—principally because he had 
taken no steps to do so, all his time having been divided between 
Bethnal Green and Olive. He did not know that Morrison was 
now engaged to another woman. Olive too was ignorant of this, 
and was likely to remain so until Miss Lettice either returned to 
London or could screw herself up to the task of writing a letter 
especially addressed to Olive herself, for no one else was likely to 
care for such a fragment of information. Since Mrs. Brooke’s 
renunciation of novel-writing, to which she adhered religiously, 
Mr. Ardrossan had lost many little opportunities which he had 
hitherto enjoyed of seeing Olive alone. He had, however, used his 
time in trying to read her thoughts, and was on the whole hope- 
ful. Ona fine afternoon at the very end of April he ran briskly 
up certain stone stairs in Pall Mall, for he expected to see Olive 
very soon after he had got to the top of them. It was the private 
view of the Old Water-Colour Society, and he knew that she was to 
be there. She was standing by one of the screens nearest to the 
door, and was wholly absorbed in the contemplation of a drawing. 
Eager buyers brushed past her, knots of connoisseurs pressed close, 
from whose lips fell trippingly cant phrases of praise or blame ; 
reviewers, note-book jn hand, commented on mysteries of execution, 
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She heard nothing, saw nothing but that bit of cunningly stained 
paper; and when he saw her eager interest, Mr. Ardrossan, the 
envy of half the young men in London, would willingly have 
resigned all the great possessions which they coveted, to change 
places with Morrison, whom they would have despised, but who 
had that subtle something men call genius, who had golden youth 
and hope, and, more than all, the power of making Olive’s eyes 
glow thus with admiration. 

She had changed her style of dress. Hitherto Mr. Ardrossan 
had always seen her in the dainty but elaborate confections of 
Madame Filoselle; but all Madame Filoselle’s confections had been 
sent back to her, and to-day Olive wore a picturesque last-century 
dress, and he had never seer her look so well. It was part of her 
wardrobe before Lady Brooke came back from India, and its colour 
was a strange dull red. Mrs. Brooke said that it was something 
like strawberries-and-cream—Mrs. Ullathorne, more prosaically, 
compared it to brickdust well mixed with lime. We leave the 
discriminating reader to judge between the two ladies. She wore 
a soft hat of the same material and a tiny frilled cape; and just as 
she was leaving the house her aunt Selina had completed her cos- 
tume by thrusting a ‘posy’ of Lent lilies into her hand. Mr. 
Ardrossan approached her, but still her mind was occupied with 
the drawing on the screen before her. ‘ Look at it,’ said she ; ‘ it 
is Mr. Morrison’s. Don’t you think it wonderfully good ?’ 

‘I think it splendid, he answered warmly. 

‘Every one seems to think so. I hear people saying such 
delightful things about it. What would I not give to paint like 
that! Mr. Ardrossan, how is it that one man can paint a picture 
like that, while others do such miserably poor dull things ?’ 

He smiled, for he knew she could answer this question she was 
putting, quite as well as he could; but he said, ‘ Besides brushes 
and colours, and skill to use them, you must have what Morrison 
has: intense love of the thing he is trying to _ and the 
mind of a poet.’ 

‘And he used to be so unpoetical !—at least, I used to think so, 
——you know, we knew each other when we were both children.’ 

‘Yes, he has told me so. Have you seen him lately ?’ 

‘Oh no, I never see him. He never comes to my aunt’s. 
She invites him, but he always refuses.’ 

Mr. Ardrossan did not understand these two. If Olive had - 
refused Morrison, as he half-thought she had when last he saw 
them together, how could she expect him to come to the house 
where she was? And what did this regret imply? He ventured on 
another remark, hoping that she would say something in answer to 
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it which would help him to see his way a little better. ‘I met 
him in Harley Street one Tuesday evening. I am sure you re- 
member his being there, don’t you ?—you had some talk then.’ 

‘Yes, replied Olive, blushing slightly. ‘We talked of old 
times, when we knew each other, but I am afraid I was not so nice 
to him as I should have been if my head had not been so full of 
other things. It was the time you were helping me to find Mary 
Gardiner. I could think of no one then but my poor mother.’ 

‘Ah, I know, I see, I understand,’ said he, and he feared he 
did understand. He was silent, and during that silence was 
nerving himself for the terrible effort which it would cost him to 
do something which he began to see would have to be done. ‘Is 
Morrison here ?’ he at length asked. 

‘ Yes, my aunt said she saw him—with Dr. Ullathorne and a 
young lady, I think she said.’ 

‘T have such good news for him! I met one of the Ellesmere 
Gallery people last night, and made a point of asking about our 
friend’s pictures. They are splendidly hung and immensely 
admired. They are both centres in the large room.’ 

‘You are going to tell him?’ said Olive, looking much 
delighted. 

-€Yes. Would you like to be the bearer of the good news ?’ 

*Yes—no; but I should like to see how he looks when you 
tell him.’ 

‘No, you shall tell him, and I will be the one to watch his 
looks,’ said he, and he mentally added, ‘And yours too: after 
which, I think I shall know my fate.’ He shrank from the pain 
of hearing her refuse him—he wished to keep her as a friend. He 
had lived forty-and-five years without her love; and, if it needs 
must be, had strength to go on to the end alone. He set his fate 
on the result of the brief interview which he was now arranging to 
witness from afar. It must not be supposed that these two had 
enjoyed an unmolested téte-d-téte. They had been interrupted a 
dozen times, but had resisted all efforts to drag them away to 
distant pictures by pointing to the dense crowd and crying for 
mercy. Mr. Ardrossan looked round for a seat for Olive, and 
just as he had found one, Morrison, Miss Keithley, and Dr. Ulla- 
thorne came towards the screen where they had been standing 
so long. Rose Keithley was insisting on seeing all Morrison’s 
drawings. Olive did not see who was coming; she had just turned 
away to sit down, but before she could do so was stopped by Mrs. 
Brooke. Mrs. Brooke never minded disturbing lovers. What 
would become of novels and novel-writers if that were not done 
constantly? ‘Oh, here you are, Olive!’ cried she. ‘I have been 
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having such a pleasant chat with the editor of the “ Quixotic 
Magazine”! I would have come to you, though, only I saw you 
were with Mr. Ardrossan ; but I'll stay with you now. Oh no, by 
the way, I can’t, but I’ll come back in a minute. There is a man 
just coming into the room whom I must speak to—if I don’t catch 
him now, he will be swallowed up in the crowd, and I shall have no 
chance.’ And she hurried away, for she had caught sight of a 
celebrated critic, who had, in a review of ‘ Cross-and-Fifty,’ just 
complained that the character of the cross lady was altogether un- 
natural. 

‘It is rather hard,’ she said to him, ‘ that, after losing a legacy 
of seventy thousand pounds for making that character so very like 
nature, I should be told by you that it is not like at all!’ 

*“* What so false as truth is!”’ cried he gaily. ‘ Browning 
tells you that, and this gallery will tell you that a piece of literal 
transcript is a perfect blot in a work which claims to be imagin- 
ative at all.’ 

But Mrs. Brooke felt she must argue that point, and began to 
do so. 

In the meantime Dr. Ullathorne had espied Mr. Ardrossan, 
who had seated himself and was keeping a place for Olive; but 
Olive was waylaid by admiring friends, and Morrison had seen her, and 
was waiting until she was released by them. Dr. Ullathorne was 
tired of pictures and of standing in a warm and crowded room. 
He dropped down into the seat which was being kept for Olive by 
Mr. Ardrossan’s side, and soon afterwards made his unwilling niece 
squeeze herself in also, introducing her as a ‘ born artist’ herself. 

‘I envy you the possession of so delightful a faculty,’ said 
Mr. Ardrossan, looking into her pretty frank face with some 
admiration. 

‘ Oh, there’s Halstead!’ cried Dr. Ullathorne. ‘I must go and 
speak to him. I want to hear about a Select Committee he is 
on. Rose, will you stay here till I come back? Don’t let me 
lose you.’ 

‘I will watch over Miss Keithley’s safety,’ said Mr. Ardrossan, 
hoping, however, that she would not prevent his watching some- 
thing else in which he took far more interest. ‘ Do you think this 
a good Exhibition ?’ he asked. 

‘ Yes, very, but I like seeing the people as well as the pictures,’ 
said she. ‘Don’t be shocked. The dresses are so odd, and so 
picturesque! What a pretty girl that is! But whata dress! Still, 
I cannot help rather liking it.’ She was looking at Olive, who, 
finding herself alone, and very near Morrison, was at first too shy 
to approach him even with her good news. She returned to his 
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picture, thus showing some ignorance of artistic nature, for if she 
wanted him to join her she might have known that one of his own 
pictures would only help to keep him away. 

‘That is Miss Brooke,’ said Mr. Ardrossan. ‘ People think 
her very beautiful.’ 

‘ That Miss Brooke!’ cried Miss Keithley, and for a moment 
she was too much overcome by the sight to say more. Mr. 
Ardrossan never even observed her comparative silence; he was 
looking at Morrison, who was standing close behind Olive, hesi- 
tating in what way to present himself. But now a fussy little 
man, with a note-book in his hand and wild anxiety in his eyes, 
interposed between Morrison and Olive and the two who were 
watching them. ‘That’s a belated critic,’ said Mr. Ardrossan, 
‘a new hand on a new paper, I should say. Listen to him telling 
everybody that the day is not all pleasure to him, for he has to 
write about it. A new hand, evidently.’ 

Rose Keithley made some answer which was just sufficient to 
prove that she had heard what he said, but nothing more. He 
noticed its insufficiency, and was glad she did not want to be 
talked to. He little knew that she wasas deeply interested in what 
was now passing before her eyes as he was. Again the crowd 
parted, and Morrison and Olive stood revealed to the two on the 
ottoman. Had these two been near enough to hear what was being 
said, this is what they would have heard: ‘Mr. Morrison’— 
Olive was, of course, the speaker—‘ is it rude to tell an artist to his 
face what pleasure his pictures give you? I hope it is not, for I 
want so to say it to you!’ 

He coloured with delight, and said, ‘They can hardly give 
you as much pleasure as these words of yours are giving me.’ 

‘Mr. Ardrossan has entrusted a message to me,’ she continued, 
with downcast eyes, for she was beginning to think that she had 
been somewhat over-bold in taking this office on herself. 

‘Oh, I saw him in the room a quarter of an hourago. I don’t 
know where he is now. May I hear the message ?’ 

‘It is this. He was dining somewhere last night where he saw 
one of the Ellesmere Gallery authorities—some one who knows all 
about where the pictures are hung, I mean—and he made him say 
where yours are placed. They are hung beautifully ; both of them 
are “centres,” and they are immensely admired by every one.’ 

He was gazing at her with eyes full of loving admiration, 
and if she had raised hers she must have seen it. Two who were 
witnessing this scene from afar saw more of it than she did. 

Olive never looked up ; she dared not, for she had something else 
tosay. ‘Mr, Ardrossan allowed me to be the one to tell you this, 
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because he knew it would give me pleasure, and it does give me 
great pleasure.’ 

He did not speak so quickly as she expected him to do; he was 
thinking how strange it was that she should be the one to tell him 
this, how strange that he could not enjoy his good fortune as he 
ought. The bitter overcame the sweet. 

‘You don’t seem half happy enough about it,’ cried she. ‘I 
am astonished at your taking it so calmly. Two pictures in such 
splendid places! Why, it is quite an achievement !’ 

Scarcely had this last word crossed her lips than she could have 
bitten her tongue off for using it. A speech of her own long ago 
flashed into her mind. She remembered how she had assured him 
of her constancy, how she had entreated him to put it to the test 
hereafter, when they were older, when he would find her always 
ready to remember that she had promised to marry him—only 
before he claimed her he must have some “ achievements.” What 
malignant demon of mischief had thrust that word on to her lips 
now? She blushed; she said two or three stammering words; she 
looked up; she saw that he remembered the word and the occasion 
on which she had last used it quite as well as she herself did, and 
that he was struck by the use she had made of it now. Their eyes 
met, and for one brief moment they seemed to see far down into 
the depths of each other’s hearts. What Olive saw made her turn 
crimson. ‘I said that word by mistake,’ cried she in an agony of 
nervousness, thus unconsciously throwing away all defence. Then 
she tried to recover herself, and with an affectation of gaiety cried, 
‘Now, own that you are pleased. Is it not good news?’ 

‘ Yes, it is good news ; but how I wish it had but come sooner !’ 

‘Mr. Morrison,’ cried Mrs. Brooke, who, having done with her 
critic, had now time to look after Olive, and joined her and 
Morrison at this trying moment, ‘I congratulate you on your 
pictures here and elsewhere. Their praises are on every tongue. 
I congratulate you, too, on something else. I have just seen Dr. 
Ullathorne, and he has told me that you are engaged to be 
married. Did you know that Mr. Morrison was going to be 
married, Olive ?’ 

‘No,’ said Olive, ‘I did not, but I am very pleased to hear of 
it. I wish you every happiness.’ And she held out her hand to 
Morrison, whose confusion was so great that he hardly saw it. 

‘You will bring Miss Keithley to see me, won’t you?’ 
continued Mrs. Brooke. ‘I know her relations the Ullathornes, 
of course, and I shall be delighted to make her acquaintance. 
Come, Olive; I have not seen any of the drawings at the other end 
of the room. Don’t let us go home having seen nothing. Good- 
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bye for the present, Mr. Morrison. I dare say we shall come across 
each other again before the afternoon is over.’ 

While this scene was taking place between Olive and Mr, 
Morrison, Rose Keithley and Mr. Ardrossan were still sitting 
watching them. But even Mr. Ardrossan, who was so engrossed 
by what he saw, could not fail to observe that his silent little 
companion had grown alarmingly pale. ‘They ought to open 
their windows wider at these places,’ said he. ‘I am sure you are 
suffering from the heat.’ 

‘ Yes, the heat—it is hot,’ said she drearily—‘ very hot.’ 

Then came the crisis—then looks passed between the two 
which could only be interpreted in one way. Morrison and Miss 
Brooke were lovers who had somehow been estranged, but in 
their hearts were lovers still. Mr. Ardrossan cared to see no more; 
he pressed his lips together, turned to Miss Keithley, and wished 
that her uncle would come and look after her and let him get 
home. But her face was whiter than ever; and just as he was 
going to offer to take her into the air, Dr. Ullathorne came 
back, too full of some conversation in which he had just been 
taking a part which pleased him, to notice mere changes of 
expression or complexion. 

‘Miss Keithley is feeling the heat,’ said Mr. Ardrossan. ‘I 
think she ought not to stay any longer in this crowded room.’ 

‘ Oh, bless my soul, Rose, what a white face you have! Let us 
get away at once. I don’t see your friend Morrison. I suppose 
he will think it very unkind of you to go without him. T’ll look 
for him, but it is no easy matter to find any one in a place like 
this.’ 

Miss Keithley could have pointed him out quite easily. She 
did not. She moved a little farther along the seat, so as to lose 
sight of the two whom she had been watching with such pain. 
She tried to make her uncle come out of sight also. ‘Sit here 
with me, dear,’ said she to him. ‘ Let us wait a little longer. I 
have a very particular reason for wishing William not to be 
disturbed for a while.’ 

When she said this Mr. Androssan could have worshipped her. 
Dr. Ullathorne’s words had informed him of the engagement, but 
Miss Keithley’s own words told him far more. She had seen all— 
knew all—knew that she had only a second place in the heart of 
the man to whom she had plighted her troth—that, somehow or 
other, he had been held apart from Olive.Brooke, the -woman 
whom he best loved. She was aware of all this, and yet her 
instinctive impulse was to sacrifice her own happiness to his. 

Mr. Ardrossan saw this, and recognised her as a noble, high- 
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minded woman. Hesaw that she was made of the fine stuff which 
can sacrifice itself unhesitatingly to secure the happiness of the 
beloved object. 

‘Ah, you don’t want him disturbed, you mercenary little thing,’ 
said Dr. Ullathorne benignly. ‘ You think he is selling pictures 
and getting good commissions. Well, you are right—the mill 
must have grist.’ 

Rose Keithley heard this, and even smiled a sickly smile. In 
watching her Mr. Ardrossan forgot his own sorrows, but he wished 
he could have stopped that speech being made. He did his best 
to prevent any further aggravation of her sufferings by engaging 
the worthy divine in conversation. They talked, and Rose Keithley 
sat patiently waiting for what must come. After some little time 
Morrison joined them. He looked quietly sad, as if he had gone 
through some scene which had tried him terribly, but was firmly 
resolved to do what he thought right. He smiled gravely when 
he saw Mr. Ardrossan. ‘Oh, youare here!’ said he. ‘I am so glad. 
And you have been introduced to Miss Keithley, I see—I had 
hoped to have the pleasure of introducing you myself.’ Then he 
turned to her and said, ‘ Rose, dear, I am afraid you are very tired. 
I hope you have not been waiting for me.’ 


Cuarrer XLIV. 


Good phrases are surely, and ever were, commendable. 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 

MavameE FILosetzy, ill-content with her interview with Mrs. 
Raymond, and wishing for a prompt understanding with some 
member of the Brooke family more easy of access than Sir Chester- 
field himself, went without delay to the moneyed one—Mrs, Ulla- 
thorne. In the interest of public morality it was well that she 
did so, for never, perhaps, in the whole course of the milliner’s 
devious existence did she hear such an unqualified statement of 
any other person’s opinion of her conduct as she did from Mrs. 
Ullathorne, who told her she was a scheming swindler, a cunning 
thief of the very meanest kind, an abominable creature who ought 
at once to be sent to gaol! She repudiated all obligation on her 
part to pay the debt—she emphatically declined to touch pitch in 
any shape. She said she only hoped Madame Filoselle would bring 
the matter before the public, as she was now threatening to do, for 
it would be the best means of drawing attention to such scandals. 
As to the disgrace to her family which would ensue, she pro- 
fessed not to care a pin for that. Her niece, Miss Brooke—the 
only one connected with the affair for whom she felt any real 
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regard—had been perfectly ignorant of what was being done, and 
had indignantly returned every fragment of apparel or ornament 
she had ever had from Madame Filoselle, directly she was informed 
of it. As for Mrs. Raymond and Lady Brooke, Mrs. Ullathorne 
knew what she thought about them, and the less said on that 
subject for the present, the better. Mrs. Ullathorne utterly dis- 
regarded all threats, would listen to no arguments; in fact, poured 
out such a torrent of violent abuse, that Madame Filoselle, who 
when she entered had felt herself strong enough to move moun- 
tains, had just energy enough left to creep out of the room and 
feebly make her way back to her carriage. When once her story was 
told she had not had even so much as a chance of raising her voice. 

‘No wonder that woman is a widow,’ she gasped. ‘No man 
could hold out for a month who had such a creature as that in the 
house with him.’ 

Mrs. Ullathorne did not recover her usual equanimity for 
hours. She did not much wish todo so. She felt herself called 
on to act, and to let every one who had been connected with sucha 
shameful transaction feel distinctly and permanently the worse for 
it. She took pen and paper, and then sat staring at the white 
page before her for some time, for no words which she could think 
of seemed strong enough to convey even a tithe of what she felt. 
She finally gave up the attempt to find any that, would be adequate 
to her purpose. ‘I will just write quietly,’ said she to herself. 
‘I dare say a simple letter will be the best. After all, it is the 
matter which is important, and not the manner.’ 

‘ Esther Raymond,’ she began, ‘ I always thought you a terrible 
fool, but I did not know that you were a knave as well. Your 
milliner, whom you employed in that disgraceful manner to dress 
out Olive to catch a rich husband, has been here at my house, to 
try to extort money from me. I have told her what I think of 
her, and that I hope and trust she will make the whole thing 
public, for it will only hurt those who richly deserve to be hurt. 
She knows what I think of her, so now let me tell you what I think 
of you. On second thoughts, that would require time, and I don’t 
feel very well, and it is of no use to make myself worse by writing 
to a person whom I despise as much as Idespise you. Keep away 
from me; I shall never again be able to bring myself to be decently 
civil to you. Any one who could be a party to such = bargain as 
you entered into with that disreputable swindling milliner is not 

fit for my society, though you have always affected to look down 

on my friends. Don’t come to see me. Don’t expect to be the 
better for anything that I may happen to have to leave behind me 
when J die, for I certainly shall never let any of my money go to 
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any one of your stamp. My mindis fully made up, and I am glad 
you have furnished me with this opportunity of knowing your true 
character while I have time to use my knowledge.’ 

This done, Mrs. Ullathorne read her letter over—was pleased 
at the calmness and reticence she had displayed in it—sealed and 
lost no time in despatching it. Then she lay down on her sofa and 
made Bessie Cochrane fan her, for she said she had had a very 
unpleasant interview with a person who had spoken with so much 
temper that she had quite made her ill. 

Early next morning Mrs. Raymond called. She was denied 
admittance. Immediately afterwards Mrs. Ullathorne ordered out 
the family coach and went to Harley Street to tell Dr. Brooke what 
had occurred. ‘I have seen Madame Filoselle myself, said he 
quietly ; ‘she came here yesterday. My dear Mary, I don’t wonder 
at your being shocked.’ 

‘« Shocked ” does not express it, and never will, cried Mrs. 
Ullathorne, making a fan of her handkerchief and fanning herself 
in uneasy desperation. 

‘It hardly does,’ said Dr. Brooke, who felt the disgrace most 
keenly. ‘I am not surprised at Olive’s stepmother—she is capable 
of anything ; but that Esther should be guilty of such a thing!’ 

‘And Esther will say that we are only shocked because we are 
not in society,’ said Mrs. Ullathorne, to whom this assertion of her 
sister’s had always been a dire insult, though she carefully con- 
cealed her feelings. 

‘ There is one law of right and wrong for every kind of society,’ 
replied Dr. Brooke. ‘ For my part, I should like to put people who 
do such things in gaol.’ 

‘I do so wish we could!’ cried Mrs. Ullathorne, grasping in 
imagination big prison-keys of which she was the keeper. 

‘Well, we shall hear no more of Madame Filoselle,’ said Dr. 
Brooke ; ‘ I have arranged to pay her.’ 

‘You have? How foolish! how vexing! She does not deserve 
to have one penny.’ 

‘I think it more consistent with the family honour that she 
should be paid. Olive wore the clothes.’ 

‘Yes, but you may be quite certain that that creature charged 
twenty times as much as they were worth.’ 

‘I said so. She is content to take half, and I have promised 
her a cheque in a month’s time.’ 

‘Richard, your means are not so good as mine—let me pay 
her.’ 

‘ Oh, it’s settled now. Besides, I consider Olive my own child.’ 

Mrs. Ullathorne was deeply touched by her brother’s sacrifice, 
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and by his care for the family honour. With all her pretended 
indifference, she disliked the exposure immensely. She was silent 
for some minutes; then she said suddenly, ‘ Richard, I was vexed 
with Selina about that novel of hers, but I begin to think that is 
no reason for punishing you. I shall have to see my lawyer to- 
morrow about cancelling a very good legacy I had left to those 
odious Raymonds. I'll get him to restore that bit about you and 
your family. Ill not leave anything to Selina, though; she 
deserves to be punished for what she did. Besides, with her talents, 
she can easily originate enough to keep her.’ 

‘You will do as you like, Mary,’ said Dr. Brooke, who had no 
great faith in wills which were re-made so frequently. ‘It is very 
kind of you to think of leaving me anything—leaving my family, 
I mean, for you will outlive me by a great number of years.’ 

‘Do you really think I shall?’ cried Mrs. Ullathorne, very 
eagerly; but, with a better and more kindly and truer after- 
thought, she added, ‘Richard, it would be a very great grief to me 
to lose you. After all, you and I are the two who are most alike 
in character. We are Calverleys; we take after my mother; all the 
rest are more or less Brookes. Don’t be low about your health; 
it is better, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Oh yes, much. In fact, my doctor says I am well; but I 
am not so strong as you.’ 

‘Oh yes, you are. I am told that Olive sent back everything 
she ever had from that woman.’ 

‘Everything! I don’t know that it was of much use, except to 
mark her disgust.’ 

‘Give her this cheque for a hundred pounds—she will want 
new clothes, poor girl. She is a fine girl, Richard—very like 
what I used to be. I often look at her and think so. Good 
morning.’ 

Richard smiled a little, but he was touched by his sister’s rough 
kindness. 

When Mrs. Ullathorne got home she found a note from Mrs. 
Raymond, and, much as she wished to send it back unopened, could 
not resist her desire to read it. Mrs. Raymond protested that 
Lady Brooke was the one who was responsible for the Filoselle 
contract—it was she who had proposed it, negotiated it, and carried 
it out. Mrs. Raymond entreated her sister to suspend her judg- 
ment until she herself had time to write to Lady Brooke, to make 
her own that it was so. It would be cruel, she said, not to give 
her time to be able to prove herself innocent. 

Mrs. Ullathorne smiled with joyous bitterness. * What a state 
she is in because she thinks she will lose her legacy! Life is 
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uncertain, especially mine. I'll make my will to-morrow, as I said 
I would. I must have Richard’s money made safe. If Esther is 
telling the truth, I can easily make another will. I don’t believe 
her. But we shall see.’ 

Meantime Mrs. Raymond was writing thus to Lady Brooke :— 

‘Dear Honora,—There is nothing but trouble here. Madame 
Filoselle is clamorous for payment. She has been to Mary 
Ullathorne’s. Sister Mary is furious, especially with poor me. I 
am made to bear the whole brunt of it. It is very unjust and 
cruel of her, and she is so angry that she refuses to see or speak to 
me. Now, I require you at once to write to her and take the 
whole blame on yourself. I positively insist on your doing this. 
If you do not the consequences will be serious to me, but they 
will be much more serious to you, for I will at once write and tell 
Chesterfield certain facts which are being kept from him by some 
of your family here. I will tell him all that was made known by 
Mary Gardiner to Olive and to Dr. Ullathorne, namely, how you 
persuaded Hannah Deanham to act as she did at the trial, and other 
matters. You see I know all. I must also say that if you had 
used the five hundred pounds which Chesterfield gave you for the 
express purpose of defraying all expenses connected with Olive’s 
introduction into scciety in the manner in which he expected you 
to spend it, and not in bribing Hannah Deanham to quit the 
country again, all this vexation might have been spared us. You 
could then have paid Madame Filoselle’s bill yourself, or at any 
rate a large part of it. You must have known that Olive would 
never marry sensibly, and yet you used the money thus. I know that 
you received it, for Chesterfield mentioned that in a letter to 
Vincent. I insist, therefore, on your taking the entire blame on 
yourself. It will do you no harm, for I am sorry to say that no 
member of our family can think worse of you than they do 
already, and nothing else will restore me to Sister Mary’s good 
opinion. If she remains angry with me my life won’t be worth 
having, for Vincent would never forgive me, and no one can put 
things right but you. The moment, therefore, that you receive 
this you must at once sit down and write as I wish, or I will at 
once write and put Chesterfield in possession of every fact 
connected with his wife’s trial and his marriage with you. I am 
not making empty threats—I shall most assuredly do as I say.’ 

Thus wrote Mrs. Raymond, and forthwith despatched her letter ; 
and if when Lady Brooke left England she had not, as usual, 
departed with a lie on her tongue, she would have received it. 
Every one had at first expected that she would go to Lausanne 
and take some of her girls back to India with her, She, however, 
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wanted a good excuse for again leaving her husband, in case his 
doubts about his treatment of his first wife once more made his 
companionship oppressive to her. In order, therefore, to account 
for leaving them at school a little longer, she had pretended to 
Mrs. Raymond that Chesterfield had written a letter urgently 
desiring her return without one day’s delay. She had set out with 
apparent haste, but had spent a fortnight in Paris. She had no 
particular reason for wishing to stay there—she was only taking 
her journey easily and pleasantly ; but the consequence was that 
Mrs. Raymond’s letter reached India before she did; and Sir 
Chesterfield, seeing that it was from his sister Esther, opened it 


and read it. 


Cuarter XLV. 


Love seeketh not itself to please, 
Nor for itself hath any care, 
But for another gives its ease.—Biaxkr. 


Mr. Arprossan spent the night after the Private View ina 
state of considerable restlessness and disappointment. He had 
not known before how much he loved Olive. He felt, too, that he 
had become a good deal older all at once, and that a larger piece 
of his life had slipped away from him than he had been aware of. 
People grow older gradually, no doubt; but it is strange what 
distinct breaks occur to some of us, in which a period of life is, as 
it were, summed up and seen to be the distant thing it really is. 
Mr. Ardrossan felt this, and fervently wished that some one like 
Olive had crossed his path many years before. Puritan, philosopher, 
philanthropist as he was, he had always been thoroughly popular 
in society. He had never been tempted to isolate himself for his 
principles or to regard the gay world from the standpoint of a 
‘superior person.’ His desire to serve Humanity (big-lettered) 
had been united with a warm-heartedness which made John and 
James and Mary objects to him of true liking and sympathy, 
while he was helping them as a matter of duty. But he had not 
by any means intended to remain a bachelor. Had time really 
gone so fast? It seemed to him only the other day that he had 
left Oxford—only the other day that, full of enthusiasm and zeal, 
he had taken the chair at his first meeting. 

Perhaps he would have suffered much more if, along with his 
own little grief, he had not had Miss Keithley’s much larger one to 
think of. He could not forget her or the look of keen anguish 
which had come into her eyes as they watched her dearest hope of 
happiness passing away from her. ‘She was wonderfully brave at 
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the time,’ thought he; ‘ but what must she be feeling now? She 
is a splendid girl—constant and loyal, and thoroughly unselfish. 
What a fellow Morrison is, to have two such women in love with 
him! I can read the future clearly—to-morrow, or perhaps in a 
week or so, to do it in an unsuspicious, quiet manner—lI fancy she 
is one who likes to do all quietly—she will write to him, or send 
for him, and will tell him that she finds she has entirely mistaken 
the nature of her own feelings and cannot honestly let the engage- 
ment go on. From what I have seen of her I am sure that she 
will do this in a perfectly composed and natural way, so as to 
cause no suspicion in his mind that she has discovered his love for 
another. She will leave him free to propose to Miss Brooke, and 
will take care that he can do so with ease of mind and happiness, 
which he certainly could not if he knew the truth.’ 

Next day it was just the same—Mr. Ardrossan could not drive 
the thought of her out of his mind. Three days afterwards he 
went to Mulberry Street, Bethnal Green. Amongst other people 
there he saw Mary Gardiner. Olive’s poor mother had died when, 
if she had lived but a few months longer, it would have been such 
a joy to her child—this woman, whose life appeared to be of no 
value to herself or to anyone, was living still, and likely to live for 
six months. Struggling with this thought, he left her room, and 
as he emerged from the dark staircase to the light of day outside, 
he saw Miss Keithley and her aunt Mrs. Ullathorne (of Bethnal 
Green) coming up the street. 

It, was no new thing for Mr. Ardrossan to meet Mrs. Ullathorne 
when going his rounds in his district. She was constantly to be 
seen in every corner of her husband’s parish; and Mr. Ardrossan 
would have gone home with a sense of loss and strangeness if he 
had not somewhere encountered the good lady, with her well-worn 
black bonnet and grey waterproof, and her umbrella, which she 
carried for some mysterious reason, in spite of her own assertion 
that she had ‘nothing on that could spoil.’ Such as she was, she 
always looked at home in these sordid smoke-grimed streets; but 
pretty Miss Keithley, in her fresh print dress and white straw 
bonnet trimmed with lace and cowslips, looked like an unexpected 
flash of light in them. Miss Keithley had a basket of roots in her 
hand, which she was taking to a bit of waste ground left by pulling 
down some shops and warehouses. Mr. Ardrossan had bought this, 
and, with some expense of ingenuity and labour, had turned it 
into a playground and garden for the children of the neighbour- 
hood; and now even poor Rose Keithley was trying to do something 
to make it prettier for them by planting a few flowers likely to be 
strong enough to prosper in such an uncongenial atmosphere. He 
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had had no faith in any flower being able to hold up its head here, 
and had therefore contented himself with giving a large order for 
hardy ferns and evergreens ; but she, perhaps, felt that even if her 
flowers did die in a month or two they would die in a good cause, 
having, at any rate, given some pleasure before their lives came to 
an end. He was pleased with her gracious thought. He looked 
earnestly in her face to see if he had been right in his conjecture 
as to what her conduct would be. Had she broken off her engage- 
ment with William Morrison; and if so, how was she bearing her 
separation from him? He was certain that she had done this—he 
could see proof of it in every line of her face. Her eyes were 
heavy with sleeplessness, her cheeks pale and worn, and there was 
an air of patient suffering about her which was infinitely touching ; 
but, manifest as these signs of suffering were, there was equal 
evidence of fortitude and strong resolution. It was very kind and 
sweet of her to think of brightening the lives of his poor gutter- 
children, when her own troubles were so absorbing; but her own 
life wanted brightening—she ought to have a thorough change of 
scene, and be taken away from everything which could remind her 
of her loss. On the spur of the moment he devised a plan which 
seemed good in his eyes, and with equal promptitude he laid it 
before her. 

‘Miss Keithley, you paint,’ said he. ‘I hope you won’t be 
offended if I ask you to take a commission from me—I know you 
paint landscapes. I want you to paint me twelve half-imperial- 
sized views of foreign towns. I have avery particular use for them 
for one of my great undertakings, and I especially want them to 
be done by a lady.’ 

Miss Keithley looked very much confused and astonished, and 
stammered that she was completely unworthy to be entrusted with 
such a commission—she could not paint half well enough. 

‘Oh yes, you can: you painted that very pretty drawing of 
St. Hilda’s, in the Ellesmere Gallery. I saw it there yesterday. 
I liked it so much that I bought it.’ 

A glow of pleasure overspread Rose Keithley’s wan face. Had 
life still something to offer her? If she could do work which was 
worth doing, she could find happiness in that—it might not be the 
transcendent happiness she had hoped for when she found she was 
to have him she loved always with her; but work has its joys, and 
she knew it. 

‘If I thought I could do them well enough,’ said she, ‘there 
is nothing I should like so much. I have never been abroad, and 
the very idea of going is delightful. I’d give anything to go— 
anything. I have wished it for years,’ ; 
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Mr. Ardrossan was delighted. ‘Then you will let me consider 
it arranged?’ said he. 

‘ But I can’t go alone,’ said Miss Keithley, ‘ At least, can I?’ 
she added, for she was hardly in the habit of looking on herself as 
a young and good-looking woman, who would excite attention or 
admiration. 

‘No, you must have a companion; but no doubt you have some 
friend who will be willing to go. I leave the choice of subjects to 
you; but, if I may make a suggestion, I should like the Italian 
towns.’ 

Better and better! The dream of Rosamond Keithley’s youth 
had been to earn enough money by her painting to enable her 
some day to travel and see Venice and Verona, and Rome and 
Naples—cities whose very names seem to make you richer when- 
ever you hear them. 

‘T should like you to go as soon as you can—at once, if possible,’ 
said Mr. Ardrossan, who was sure that the sooner she went the 
better would be her chance of recovering peace of mind. 

‘It is finding the companion which is so difficult,’ said she in 
a low voice to Mrs. Ullathorne. ‘I might, perhaps, persuade Aunt 
Amelia to go with me—the complete change would do her good, I 
am sure.’ 

‘Aunt Amelia’ was the invalid aunt who had been with Miss 
Keithley at St. Hilda’s. Mrs. Ullathorne made a gesture of 
horror as soon as she heard her name, and cried, ‘Oh, no; that’s 
quite out of the question. You must not think of it for a 
moment. Mr. Ardrossan wants you to paint him some pictures, 
and to have some pleasure while you are doing them. If you took 
your aunt Amelia with you, you would have to spend all your time 
in waiting on her. Rose, I do wish you would sometimes think of 
what is good for yourself. You have friends who paint: choose one 
of them.’ 

‘We need not discuss this now,’ said Rosamond to Mr. 
Ardrossan. ‘I will do my best to go quickly.” 

Mr. Ardrossan had been watching the faces of both ladies while 
this journey was being discussed, and had seen a look in Mrs, 
Ullathorne’s which plainly showed that she regarded it as a joy 
of too ecstatic a nature ever to come within the reach of a poor 
hard-worked City clergyman’s wife, whose treadmill of duty claimed 
her for ever. Mr. Ardrossan and Mrs. Ullathorne had worked 
together in these busy streets for nearly twenty years, and he 
knew her to be as good a creature as ever breathed, and one with 
whom Rosamond could be quite happy. . 

‘Couldn’t you spare time to go with Miss Keithley?’ said he. 
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‘ You would be doing me a great service if you could; so, if you say 
yes, you must allow me to be your banker. Don’t say no. I can 
get a person whom-I know to be trustworthy to take charge of 
such of your work as must be done while you are away, and I will 
undertake to persuade the dear old Doctor to let you go.’ 

Mrs. Ullathorne looked bewildered. A pleasure which had 
always seemed to be unattainable was suddenly placed within her 
grasp. ‘I should be only too happy; that is, if you think it 
could possibly be arranged,’ said she, sighing with suppressed 
delight. 

‘And people tell you not to set too high a value on riches!’ 
thought Mr. Ardrossan. ‘* What folly that is! Thank God for 
the wealth He has given me, and thank Him also for the oppor- 
tunity of sharing it with others. You can’t set too high a value 
on riches. If I had been a man of small means, these two poor 


women would have missed what they evidently think a great. 


pleasure.’ 

All this time they were walking together to the playground, 
and talking as best they could. Sometimes their way led them 
through wide streets, full of warehouses, where speech was 
often interrupted by a great sack of flour or barrel of oil coming 
swinging down from some window far above to the wagon which 
was to bear it away. The noise of these wagons as they rolled 
along, full or empty, was deafening—it was almost impossible to 
hear what was said; and in the back streets and alleys it was 
equally difficult to keep up a conversation, for there they were 
obliged to pick their way one by one through groups of women, 
who seemed to be standing about for no particular reason—bonnet- 
less for the most part, and shrouded in well-worn Paisley shawls, 
which probably covered up innumerable shortcomings in dress. 
Little children were there too, looking pale and prematurely old. 
And no wonder, for all that makes life bright and happy was 
denied them—the streets where they played were dirty thorough- 
fares, littered with straw and refuse of every kind, and the air was 
so full of smoke that it could be tasted. ‘ Poor things,’ said Mr. 
Ardrossan to himself, ‘ how little one can do for them! Howlittle, 
indeed, for any one!’ But even while this thought was passing 
through his mind, he saw a look in Rosamond Keithley’s eyes 
which showed that he had been able to do something for her. She 
had evidently bégun to think that life had a future; and as for 
Mrs. Ullathorne, she was positively almost skipping along the 
pavement. 

The playground was occupied by groups of children, swinging 
and playing in any way they best fancied. ‘Some of them must 
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have been swinging all night,’ said a bystander of Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne’s acquaintance. ‘They were hard at it when I went to 
bed; and when I looked out at four this morning, it was just 
the same.’ 

Mr. Ardrossan glanced round in some discontent. The work 
of growth was not going on fast enough for him. He wished his 
trees to rise up in one night like the beanstalk of happy memory 
and shut out the smoky houses, so bedizened with flaring advertise- 
ments. At present every commodity of commerce was pressed on 
the notice of those who enjoyed the garden. Every house which 
hemmed it in had its blue or red board with gigantic yellow 
letters. Here, too, you had tke head-quarters of the Army of 
Salvation, with its war-cry well printed and legible; and face to 
face with it, on the opposite side of the enclosure, a theatre and 
a gin-palace; the latter painted emerald green and mauve in 
one part, dark red and yellow ochre in ancther; and the whole 
‘pointed’ up with crimson and blue. 

‘Oh, never mind a little bright colour,’ exclaimed Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne, who saw what was disturbing him. ‘The children like it, 
—I like it too; so would you, if you lived here.’ 

‘Should I really ?’ cried he, with a look of such horror that 
she could not help laughing heartily. 

‘The ground is prettily laid out,’ said she, gazing with great 
satisfaction on the hard asphalte paths and great heaps of bricks 
which were piled up in methodical-looking beds and waiting to be 
made into ferneries. 

‘I don’t know, I am sure; the shrubs look well enough ; but I 
want to see the ferns green and growing,’ said he. 

Rosamond Keithley shared his desire; but she was doing 
something more to the point than that—she had taken a trowel 
out of her basket and was planting her flowers. Seeing her thus 
engaged, Mr. Ardrossan said to Mrs. Ullathorne, ‘I shall send Miss 
Keithley a cheque for half the price of these drawings to-night. 
Will you tell me if you think I shall be right in assuming that 
they will be the same price as that of the same size in the 
Ellesmere ?’ 

‘Quite right,’ cried Mrs. Ullathorne, who knew nothing 
whatever about it, but was sure that Mr. Ardrossan could never 
be wrong. ‘How kind you are to propose to do that!—you 
remember everything. Dear Mr. Ardrossan, this is such a lucky 
thought of yours !—so very lucky, for poor Rose is not at all happy 
just now. In fact, I can’t help thinking she is very miserable. 
She wouldn’t like me to tell you, perhaps—so don’t say anything 
to show that I have done so—but she has broken off her engage- 
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ment with Mr. Morrison. She says she does not love him enough 
to marry him; but I am sure—I don’t know—I saw her crying 
after she had done it, and I always thought she was very fond of 
him—as fond as any one could be.’ 

Mr. Ardrossan had known instinctively that she would do this, 
so he could not honestly show any surprise. ‘And what did 
Morrison say when she did it?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, he behaved remarkably well—he did everything he could 
to persuade her to let the engagement goon. He couldn’t have 
behaved better ; but she still said she was firmly resolved to break 
off with him.’ 

‘Then I suppose that’s how it ended—he was obliged to let her 
do as she wished ?’ 

‘ Well, of course a man has not much alternative when a girl 
speaks so very decidedly; but he refuses to take her answer as 
final. He says he wishes her to think it over for six months, after 
which time he will come to her ; and then, if she still declares that 
she does not love him enough to marry him, he will accept his 
dismissal, but not till then.’ 

‘In other words, he won’t profit by his release until he is quite 
certain that she knows her own mind,’ thought Mr. Ardrossan. ‘I 
expected him to behave like a gentleman.’ 

They now went and watched Rose Keithley planting her roots: 
evening primroses, wallflowers, snapdragons, pinks, campanulas, 
and sweet-williams—there was nothing very rare about the contents 
of her basket; but still in a month or two the playground would 
look all the brighter for what she was doing. 

‘It is nice to see those children have room to stretch their 
legs,’ said Mrs. Ullathorne. ‘I don’t think rich folks imagine what 
it must be to have nothing but a narrow street to play in—I think 
if they did, some of the money which goes by thousands to 
hospitals to help to cure bad diseases would be given to provide 
open spaces, by way of doing something to prevent them.’ 

‘Mr. Ardrossan,’ said Rose Keithley, who had now planted all 
her flowers, ‘the more I think of your kind scheme, the more 
delightful it seems to me.’ 
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Cuapter XLVI. 


Phedrus, This is the tree. 
Socrates, Yes, indeed, and a fair and shady resting-place, full of 
summer sounds and scents.—Pxiato: Phedrus, 


I lay me on the grass: yet to my will, 
Albeit all is fair, there lacketh something still. 
CHATTERTON. 


‘AND so we awoke, and we rose in the dark, and got with our 
bags and our brushes to work,’ said Morrison to himself as, about five 
months after the date of the last chapter, he thrust his neck into the 
yoke of a large sketching-bag, caught up a sketching-folio, and pre- 
pared to leave a very comfortable hotel in Dieppe, where he had 
been staying the last six weeks, for his morning’s work. He must 
have been in tolerable spirits, or this adaptation of Blake’s ‘ Chimney- 
Sweeper’ would not have presented itself so readily to his mind ; 
but in point of fact he was not getting up in the dark at all. 
That was a fiction indulged in for poetical purposes. In reality 
it was just half-past seven, and a beautiful September morning ; 
and besides that, he was not going out one bit earlier than a 
host of other people, especially some young ladies who were at 
the very same time making their way down to the beach to bathe, 
with stout towels on their arms, and their seaside back-hair nicely 
arranged to float about in the sweet haze of early autumn sunshine. 
As Morrison was leaving the hotel, two of them had come into the 
garden which surrounded it, and were standing under the bedroom 
windows of a certain ‘ Janie,’ as he gathered from their discourse, 
and trying to persuade her to go and bathe with them. ‘ Janie’ 
appeared to hesitate—she was sure it would be cold, she said 
Morrison thought she only wanted pressing; but the two outside 
were not disposed to take much trouble about her. ‘ We can’t 
wait,’ said one. ‘I do wish you would come; but if you won’t— 
you won't.” On this, of course, ‘Janie’ shook her head with 
vigorous decision—persuasion would have softened her. The 
bathers turned to go. ‘Oh, by-the-by,’ cried one, ‘have you 
seen the “ Times,” Janie ? ’ 

‘No. Is there anything nice in it?’ 

‘Nothing very particular—only I was right about that Mr. 
Ardrossan—I was sure I was at the time. He has married the girl 
he was always going about with in Rome. I told you he would. I 
wish I had had a good big bet on it, though.’ 

Mr. Ardrossan married! Morrison turned back and ran into 
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the hotel again, to have a look at the ‘ Times’ and see the name of 
the lady, and there he read :— 

‘At the British Embassy, Rome, John Ardrossan, Esq., of 83 
Grosvenor Place, London, and Glen Duich, Rosshire, N.B., to 
Rosamond, only daughter of the late Walter Keithley, of Gower 
Street, London.’ 

Then he was free to love Olive! He had been faithful to 
Rosamond Keithley. He had given her six months in which to 
make up her mind whether she could be happy with him or no, 
and until he got her answer he had thought it right to avoid 
Olive. Now an answer had come which was sufficient. Miss 
Keithley had said at the time that her decision was final, and had 
declined this offer of more time for thought; but as he had made 
it he considered himself bound, and bound, too, if at the end of 
the period she should come and say, ‘I can never love any one as 
I love you.’ Now he was free! Now he would go to Olive! For 
this day, however, he was loyally true to his drawing—it wanted 
more time, and should have the whole day; but he painted with a 
happy hope fm his mind—there was just a chance that she might 
listen now. 

Two days afterwards Mrs. Brooke was sitting with her two 
pretty young daughters, when Mr. Morrison was announced. He 
looked round the room for Olive; but no Olive was there; and 
when he asked where she was Mrs. Brooke said, ‘ She has been in 
Cornwall, with us and her aunt Alice, and now she has gone down 
to Yorkshire, with her other aunt, Miss Lettice Brooke. Oh, by- 
the-by, Mr. Morrison, you know Austerfield—that’s where she 
has gone.’ 

‘When did she go?’ he asked. 

‘Only this morning. If you had come yesterday you would 
have seen her. Now I don’t know when you will have a chance of 
doing that, for she won’t be back here for ever so long.’ 

Morrison smiled. There were other places in the world in which 
he might see Olive besides Mrs. Brooke’s drawing-room. He could 
not help thinking that, though a novelist and given to making 
plots herself, his dear friend was not quick at seeing plots which 
arranged themselves. This thought made him put a question. 
He had already been surprised to find her sitting reading to her 
daughters instead of writing as usual; so he asked if she had 
given up writing. 

‘ Oh no,’ was her reply ; ‘I have not given it up, I hope—the 
Doctor will not let me do that—but still I don’t see how I am 
ever to go back to it. I find such dozens of things to do; in fact, 
I am rapidly becoming so firmly woven into the web of family life 
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that I sometimes think I shall never be able to break loose from 
it again.’ 

Morrison stayed some time, and while he was thus talking and 
thinking of her, Olive was on her way to Austerfield. At last she 
had got permission to go there. As soon as she found herself in 
Yorkshire she was full of eager interest, and began to persecute 
Miss Lettice with questions; though all she could draw from her 
in reference to Austerfield was, ‘ You won’t care for it as you used 
to do.’ 

‘Well, at any rate the Grange is as beautiful as I remember 
it!’ exclaimed Olive, gazing fondly at the venerable lichened 
walls, all overgrown with flowering shrubs, ‘And you have the 
very same chintz!’ she cried when she went into her bedroom, 
for there were the parroquets as bright and busy as ever. ‘It is 
the same ; and my bed in London has had ever so many sets of new 
curtains! And, oh! how delightful! the books are still there!’ 
She ooked out of the window—there was the garden brilliant 
with autumn flowers. She went to the looking-glass, almost 
expecting to see her own childish face reflected in it; but when 
she announced her intention of having a run round the garden 
she was told that dinner was ready ; and when dinner was over it 
was dark. 

Next day she resolved to make her rounds in the order which 
she had observed as a child. First came the garden. It was 
lovely; and so was the orchard, tov, with hoary old fruit-trees 
covered with large rosy-cheeked apples; but she could find no dark 
or dangerous places, nor yet any which seemed asif they could ever 
have been lawfully regarded as such. She opened the wicket-gate 
which led from the garden to the churchyard. She went to the 
old stone coffin in which she and Willie had sat so often; then she 
walked round and looked at the tombstones. She found those of 
her grandfather and grandmother, and then that which bore the 
names of Willie’s poor grandmother, his butcher-uncle, and some 
unknown cousins. Another tombstone, with an enormous lily 
carved on it, marked the grave of the only person in the village of 
whom Olive had a disagreeable recollection—a certain ill-tempered 
farmer, from whose tongue appallingly bad words were never 
absent. It was odd to puta lily on his tomb. Next she visited 
the village. It was a mere collection of dull cottages. She went 
to the humble home where Willie’s young years had been spent. 
She had always recalled it as a nice little stone house, standing in 
its own garden. It was a four-roomed cottage, with a water-butt 
almost as big as itself standing by the door; a sanded doorstep 
and passage, and a strip of cabbage-garden at the side, with an 
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ill-kept hedge, almost smothered with weeds. ‘It is terribly 
depressing to see these places,’ thought she. ‘And yet, how 
angry I was with poor Willie for saying that Austerfield was a 
commonplace village!’ Then she went to the field where Willie 
had hidden himself behind the corn-sheaves, and after that she 
walked to the Ayton Bank farm. What a long, long walk it had 
seemed then, and how quickly she got there now! and besides 
that, it was as unromantic and unpicturesque a walk as could have 
been found anywhere. She could have sat down and wept, her 
disappointment was so bitterly keen. 

But she had kept the dearest spot of all till the last. At six 
o'clock in the evening she had always met Willie at a certain 
lime-tree in the prettiest field far or near, and there most of their 
time had been spent. That she knew was beautiful, and could 
not disappoint her. When the hour came she went. The field 
was very pretty and irregular, and through the midst of it came 
the rapid little stream she remembered so well. There was a 
time when not a corner of that field was unconnected with some 
delight. She walked through it now. She entered the little 
wood—the wood with dangerous places, and long leaps which 
might be successful and land you on the opposite bank, or might 
but deposit you in water too deep for safety, for here the channel 
of the stream was narrow. There seemed to be no place now where 
she could not step over with ease. It was pretty, it was nice, but 
it did not stir her heart, except so far as it was associated with 
Willie. 

She returned to the lime-tree and seated herself on the great 
bare root on which she and Willie had always sat. She had wished 
to revisit these places for years, and had hoped to be so happy 
when she did so, and this joy also had proved a mere mockery, as 
every other joy to which she had ever looked forward had done. 
She covered her face with her hands and wept when she thought 
what an unhappy girl she was. She did not believe that there was 
another girl in England so unhappy as she. And she was not 
miserable without a cause. Her troubles were substantial things— 
hard to bear at the time, and such as would leave their mark for 
life. Her early youth had been happy, but she had never been 
happy since. From the age of ten she had lived stinted of the 
love which a child has a right to expect, with bricks and pavement 
as food for her eyes, and dull lessons as food for her mind. Then 
came that hateful time with her stepmother, during which she 
had suddenly discovered that she had a mother of her own. How 
the discovery had delighted her! But she had found her mother 
only to lose her. Besides this grief, the disgrace which stained 
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her family was intolerable to her—her mother’s divorce, which 
was still held to be a just sentence—the fact that her own father’s 
sister could make such a dishonourable contract as Mrs. Raymond 
had done—there were so many things to make her hide her head 
in shame! And Willie! There was another deep disappointment. 
She had longed for years to be reunited to him; and when she did 
see him again, how had he treated her? She was not thinking of 
his behaviour in the train—that she had forgiven long ago—his 
heroic conduct afterwards had quite thrown into the shade any- 
thing he had done to offend her; nay, more, had won her admira- 
tion for life, Besides, her own conscience told her that all he then 
said was true, and that her mode of life at that time was not such 
as a man of his stamp could care for. It was afterwards that he 
had treated her so ill. He had seemed to love her—had asked her 
to marry him, and then in an incredibly short space of time had 
engaged himself to another woman! How could hedoso? How 
could any man be so fickle? With feminine perversity, in which 
she was by no means deficient, she did not take her refusal of him 
into account at all. ‘He might,’ thought she, ‘ have seen that my 
head was quite full of something else—of something very important, 
which was making me far too unhappy to be able to think of love 
or of him—he might have waited till that was over. Besides, if 
he cared for me at all, how could he change so quickly? I turned 
to him directly my mind was my own again and I was able to 
think of him and knew he loved me. I believe I have loved him 
all my life—not, perhaps, as an existing person, but as one of whom 
I dreamed; and when his flowers came I loved him just as much 
as ever, for I knew he was as nice as he used to be, or he would 
not have thought of sending them to me. But to go and get 
engaged so quickly!’ 

A slight sound startled her. She turned, and Morrison stood 
behind her. His train had brought him to Austerfield just in time 
to go to the old trysting-place at the old time. She rose to her 
feet, but was too much startled to speak. He too was scarcely 
able to speak, for he had said to himself all the way as he came, 
‘If she cares for me at all, I think some feeling will make her, on 
this first night of being at Austerfield, visit our old place of 
meeting at the same hour that we used to go.’ He had said this, 
and she was there ; and when he saw her, his face grew radiant 
with happiness and his eyes bright with hope. 

* How do you do, Mr. Morrison?’ said Olive rather stiffly. ‘I 
did not expect to see you here.’ She was terribly mortified that 
he should have found her where she was. 
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‘No, of course you did not,’ said he ; ¢ but I had just a very faint 
hope that I might find you.’ 

‘There are not many walks in Austerfield,’ said she; ‘ one has 
to go to such as there are.’ 

‘I wanted,’ he said, ‘to think that you came here, as I myself 
should always come, for the sake of former times—with some wish to 
see a place where I had spent so many hours—so many happy hours.’ 

‘Of course I did,’ replied Olive. ‘I have been to all the places 
where I used to play when [ was a child, so naturally I came to 
this as well as the others.’ 

‘I saw Mrs. Brooke yesterday,’ said he; ‘she told me that you 
had left London for Yorkshire that very day.’ 

‘You were in London yesterday? Then, did you come here 
to-day ?’ asked Olive, much surprised, and not at all pleased. 

‘Yes, I came to-day, because I wanted to see you.’ 

‘To see me?’ she said coldly; for, under the circumstances, 
engaged as he was to another woman, she did not approve of his 
wishing so much to see her. 

‘Yes, to see you—the one person whom of all others I shall 
always most wish to see. Miss Brooke,’ he said hastily, ‘sit down 
again one minute— you were sitting when I came. 
listen to something which I must say to you.’ 

‘Oh no, it is late. I must go home,’ said Olive confusedly. 
‘ What have you to say to me, Mr. Morrison ?’ 

‘ Much—everything—you must listen.’ 

‘Oh, by-the-by,’ said Olive, ‘I am quite forgetting to ask how 
Miss Keithley is—do tell me.’ 

‘Miss Keithley has married Mr. Ardrossan. He has got as 
noble a woman as ever lived. That’s why Iam here. I should 
not have been speaking to you now had it not been for this 
marriage; but, whether I came or stayed away, I should always 
have set you far above her and all other women.’ 

‘What! when you were engaged to her?’ cried Olive. 

‘Yes, even when I was engaged to her. Miss Brooke, be 
generous—I will explain everything to you hereafter—but trust 
me when I say I have not bebaved ill about her. I thought it 
right to ask her to marry me. If you had not been in the world, I 
have no doubt I should have loved her much more than I did. I 
did feel a very strong affection for her, though it was not real 
love. It was a mistake to offer to her; but she was the one to 
discover that, not I. She said she found she could never be happy 
with me. I wasafraid that she had divined that you were the one 
whom I always had loved, and always would love; but it seems I 
was wrong. However, I refused to let our engagement be broken 
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off until she had waited six months, to see if after all she could not 
be happy with me. She has married Mr. Ardrossan before the six 
months have expired. I am free. I seek you again—I shall 
never love any woman but you. You may think me foolish, or 
what you will, but I believe I have loved you ever since the day 
we first met. I only know that ever since that time I have 
never done anything without some secret reference to you. Every 
picture has been painted with the thought that your dear eyes 
might see it ; and every time one was praised, I thought, “* She may 
see that it is well spoken of. She may, perhaps, understand how I 
am trying my hardest to bring myself one step nearer to her.” I 
know I am presumptuous; I know how much more so I must seem 
here, where there is everything to remind you what a poor little 
village boy I was when you first knew me; but still, if you could 
but love me, I do not think you are one who would care what my 
relations were. Olive, do love me—I can’t live without you—I have 
loved you all my life.’ 

During this long speech Olive had sat quietly, but her heart 
had been deeply stirred. Now she did not look up, but said very 
gently, ‘ Won’t you sit down beside me—here, in your old place ?’ 
And she moved a little farther along the rugged old gnarled root. 
Morrison’s head swam with the joy of a hope to which he dared 
not allow himself totrust. He sat down by her side. He looked at 
her. Her head was bent down, her hands were lying on her lap. 
He said, in a voice full of suppressed emotion, ‘ When we sat here 
together before we always sat hand-in-hand.’ 

Her head sank lower and lower. She did not seem angry with 
him, but she did not speak. 

‘Do speak to me,’ cried he. ‘Tell me if I may dare to hope. 
You do not check me, but you give me no hope.’ 

She was still silent. She was wondering to herself how it was 
that now, when she so much wanted to speak to him, she could not 
force her lips to utter one single sound. She tried repeatedly, but 
still could not. 

‘Tam distressing you,’ said he, ‘but I must. I have come all 
the way from France just to say this to you. It is no new thing 
on my part to feel thus—I said the same thing to you in the 
winter ; I have wished to say it for years. Nothing but my own 
consciousness that I had no right to approach you with such a 
proposal has kept me away from you so long. I am still un- 
worthy to offer myself to you, but I have more hope than I had of 
making a position for myself of which you won’t be ashamed ; and 
if you would but love me, dear Olive, I should work a thousand 
times better. You con’t know how I would work and try to do 
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good things.’ Having said this, he looked in her face so earnestly 
that it seemed as if no feeling of her heart could be hidden from 
him, ‘Make some sign if you wish me to be silent on this 
subject for ever,’ said he, pitying her; and then he watched her 
with a sickening dread lest the sign for which he had asked should 
be given to him. 

She made no sign. She even attempted to raise her shy eyes 
to his and let him see that there was a gleam of love and trust 
in them, but they fell under his gaze almost before they met it. 

‘Oh, Olive,’ cried he, ‘havemercy! You do not drive me away: 
but do not bless me by halves. ‘ Or love me all in all, or love me 
not at all.” Now that a glimpse of hope seems to be vouchsafed 
me, I feel as if I must have all or nothing. Can you love me, 
Olive?’ And as he spoke he held out his hand. 

She saw his outstretched hand, and slowly laid hers in it. There 
was a moment’s silence, and then she spoke, and her words came 
swiftly, and apparently without an effort. ‘‘*Can I love you?” you 
ask. I believe I have loved you all the time. I am quite sure I 
have never loved any one else. It seems to me that you are the 
only one who can make my life perfect.’ 

Morrison’s heart leaped for joy. Not only had she accepted him, 
but she was expressing the very thought which made one of the 
chief delights of his love for her. She alone could make his life a 
perfect whole. His love for her ran back as far as memory could 
reach. It had gladdened his boyhood, elevated his youth, and, 
please God, should elevate and sustain him as long as life lasted. 
‘My darling Olive!’ he cried, tightly clasping her hand, which 
now as of old lay so contentedly in his, ‘ how shall I ever thank you 
enough ? We always have loved each other, and we always will. Now 
we will be so happy. You did not look happy when I came to you.’ 

‘I was miserable—very miserable. I was counting up my 
losses, and I seemed to have lost everything. I felt quite alone in 
the world.’ A loving pressure of the hand told her that that grief 
was hers nolonger. ‘ And I was vexed to find Austerfield so ugly.’ 

‘It is not ugly!’ he cried, in his turn indignant. ‘ It may not 
be what is called beautiful scenery, but it is just as beautiful as we 
were fitted for. To us the world was summed up in this one field. 
It held all that we were capable of admiring. It contained a 
specimen in miniature of every kind of beauty in nature. Its 
hill seemed almost mountainous to us, and yet we had strength to 
climbit. Its beck had dangerous rapids, and deep and sullen pools, 
and was so broad that we had prudently to choose a safe spot for 
the bold venture of crossing it. Now we wonder where the 
difficulty could be. Then the wood was big enough for us to lose 
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ourselves in. No, it’s not ugly, but small. But, Olive, what made 
you not care for it just now, and what made me not care for it 
when I was here before, was that we were alone. We were never 
alone when we were here before: how happy we were together! 
We must never part more.’ 

‘You are right,’ said Olive. ‘It was because I was alone. 
Once, when I was a child, I was just as miserable, and saw no 
beauty or pleasure in anything. It was that day when I thought 
you had left me to go to see some wild-beasts ; but, after all, you 
had stayed at home for my sake. It was the last day we were 
together—do you remember ?’ 

‘Do Iremember? I remember everything—every single thing 
that happened that day.’ 

Olive blushed, for she too remembered that day, and how she 
had flung her arms round his neck and kissed him, and told him 
she should love him for ever and ever. 

‘Don’t mind my remembering everything so well. My recol- 
lections are very delightful.’ 

‘We were happy children,’ said Olive. ‘The only sorrow we 
ever had was that our flowers would fade. We decorated a bower 
with garlands, and cried because they withered in aday. Oh, look 
at the sun! How beautiful it makes everything! Itislike magic.’ 

Long rays of crimson were streaming across the field and glo- 
rifying all that they touched. She watched with admiring eyes, 
but truthfulness compelled her to add, ‘I dare say I should have 
thought that ugly too if you had not come.’ 

They watched the sun till it sank below the horizon; then Olive 
said, ‘I must go home. Aunt Lettice will be anxious if I don’t. 
You will come with me, won’t you? Oh, Willie, I am so happy!’ 

She was still happier when she entered the house, for Miss 
Lettice came to meet her with a letter in her hand—a letter with 
an Indian stamp. It was from her father :— 

My child (wrote Sir Chesterfield), I have heard everything. You and your 
dear mother thought it kinder to keep the painful knowledge from me, but you 
were wrong. The fear that she had possibly been treated with injustice and 
cruelty has tormented me for years. That dread would never have left me, 
howsoever well you kept the secret. Now that my most painful fears are con- 
firmed, and, besides that, I find that my dear wife is lost to me for ever, one 
thing only remains for me to do—to come home, and so long as life is left to me 
try to be a gocd father to you. God bless you, my own dear ill-used child. 
You will see me soon after you receive this. Try to forgive me and love me 
as your father. Full justice shall be done your dear mother’s memory. I feel 
heartbroken when I think of all that she must have suffered. My darling, if 
you can forgive me for having treated you with such neglect, the remaining 
years of my life shall be spent in trying to make yours more happy. I long to 
be with you, for your mother’s sake and for your own. 


CHESTERFIELD BROOKE. 
(The End,) 








A Madrigal. 


I. 


BrrForE me careless lying, 
Young Love his ware comes crying ; 
Full soon the elf untreasures 
His pack of pains and pleasures, — 
With roguish eye 
He bids me buy 
From out his pack of treasures. 


Il. 


His wallet’s stuffed with blisses, 
With true-love-knots and kisses, 
With rings and rosy fetters, 
And sugared vows and letters ;— 
He holds them out 
With boyish flout, 
And bids me try the fetters. 


III. 
Nay, Child (I cry), I know them ; 
There’s little need to show them! 
Too well for new believing 
I know their past deceiving,— 
I am too old 
(I say) and cold, 


To-day, for new believing! 


Iv. 

But still the wanton presses, 
With honey-sweet caresses, 
And still, to my undoing, 
He wins me, with his wooing, 

To buy his wares 

With all their cares, 
Their sorrow and undoing! 

AUSTIN DOBSON, 





